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The Sense of 


Shoulder 
Straps 


Is demonstrated in the Ferris 
Good Sense Waist. 


They correct and 








prevent the shoul- 
der droop. They 





are restful to the 
woman who stands 
behind the counter 
or bends over a ma- 
chine. Perfect sup- 
port is given to the 
bust, and the weight 
of the skirt is equalized 
by these broad, comfort- 
able straps. 
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\ \ There is beauty in the com- 
f EL fort, there is comfort in the 
' | beauty of the 
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FERRIS sist WAIST. 


Send for the Ferris book of living models, and see for yourself. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. 


Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. 
to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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‘* A Perfect Food.’’ ‘‘Preserbves Health.”’ ‘* Prolongs Life.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


PURE — DELICIOUS — NUTRITIOUS. 





Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 
TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


FREE— A New Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent 
on Application to 


WALTER BAKER & CO., umeo, 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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AN EASTER OFFERING. 


No more acceptable gift can be selected. Dainty, delicious and 
pure, these world-famous confections have achieved their un- 
equalled celebrity because of their delightful quality. If you 
have not tried them we have a trial package that we send 
for 10c. in stamps. When not to be had of dealers we will 
send on receipt of price : 1-Ib. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 
3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3. Delivered free in the 
United States. Address correspondence to .... 


THE WALTER M. Lowney Co., 
Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. 

New York Retail Store, 1123 B'way. 

Boston Retail Store, 

416 Wash. St. 
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Never since the first piano was made has there been so 
great value offered as in the “CROWN” Pianos of to-day, 


with their superior advantages and many tone capabilities. 


They Charm Everybody. 


The PRACTICE CLAVIER is a special feature in the 
“CROWN” Piano, and the component parts, which make it 
possible, assist in producing the charming tones of different 
stringed instruments, and also in 
saving the instrument from wear, 
thereby enabling us to guar- 
antee the “CROWN” Piano 


for ten years. 


You cannot buy a better * 
piano than the “CROWN,” © © : 
nor can you afford to over- “ 
look these instruments when (4 
purchasing. y payments “© 
may be arranged when desired. 

Finely Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
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GEO. P. BENT, 


Manufacturer, 
BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO, 
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HEN the sexton of St. John’s Church, 
on a dull October morning, opened 


) 


VW 


John had been his pride, his joy, his inspira- 
tion. Many and many a time he had felt the 


the swinging doors that led from the | power of its presence resting like a benediction 


vestibule into the main aisle, he was instinc- 
tively aware that, in some way, the church 
was not just as he had left it the night before. 
And when, an instant later, he turned his eyes 
to the chancel window, he discovered at once 
wherein the difference lay. 
of light, which was always the glory of the 
church in the early morning, came pouring 
through the stained glass indeed; but instead 


The mellow flood | 


| 


of the enraptured face of St. John the Divine, | 


as it had shone there yesterday, there was now 
a gaping wound in the window, a great jagged 


opening through which the tracery of limbs of | 


near-by trees could be seen, and the deep 
blue background of Judean sky was cracked 
and shattered to the leads. 

The sexton was amazed and horrified. One 
moment he stood staring at the wrecked 
window ; the next he turned, struck open with 
both hands the swinging doors, and rushed out 
to seek the rector. 

A ragged urchin stood on the opposite side- 
walk, behind the trunk ofa great tree, watching 
his chance; and the moment the sexton’s face 
was turned away from him he darted across 
the pavement, up the steps, and into the church. 
Once inside, he looked for an instant toward 
the radiant window and the headless St. John ; 
then, white-faced and terror-stricken, he turned 
back into the street, and the echoes of his 
flying feet, as they struck the pavement, came 
back through the still air long after he had 
disappeared from sight. 

Five minutes later the Rev. Mr. Pancoast, 
rector of the church, hastened around the 
corner, followed by the puffing sexton, who, 
struggling with both his feelings and his breath, 
exclaimed : 

“They’ve beheaded ’im! They’ve broke ’is 
ead off—down to ’is shoulders —an’—’an 
below — it’s clean gone ’is ‘ead is—clean | 
gone — oh me! oh me!” 

For all further purposes of speech the sexton’s 
breath was also “clean gone,” and he stumbled 
up the steps in the wake of the rector, unable 
to articulate another word. It was true. The 
window was a wreck. 

The ‘rector stood gazing on it in silence, 
shocked and grieved at the disaster. The St. | 


on his head as he ministered at the altar, 
lectern or pulpit. And now it was gone— 
blotted out — recklessly, ruthlessly, wickedly 
destroyed ! 

He strode down the aisle and up to the 
chancel rail with the rising fires of anger and 
indignation burning in his breast. But under 
the bits of broken glass that lay about the altar 
he discovered a ball—a boy’s baseball, old, 
ragged, dirty, marked rudely with the initial 
letters of a name. And as he picked it up 
and looked at it, the fire went out of his eyes, 
and the angry lines went out of his face, and 
he turned to the sexton and said: 

“It was a boy’s carelessness, James. We 
must not judge too harshly.” 

But his vestry did not agree with him. At 


|a special meeting held that evening, it was the 
| opinion of a majority of the members that an 





effort should be made to discover the culprit 
and provide for his proper punishment. 

“It’s a piece of sacrilege!’’ protested the 
treasurer of the vestry. ‘Why, the Vandals, 
in their palmiest days, in the days of their 
greatest successes,’’-—he meant excesses and 
would have used the right word had he not 
been so deeply indignant,—‘“they never did 
anything half so bad as this! It’s outrageous, 
simply and purely outrageous !”” 

“But,’’ said the rector, calmly, “I believe 
that it was the result of an accident, and I 
believe that the one who did it, man or boy, 
will have the manhood to come and acknowledge 
his fault and offer reparation.” 

The treasurer then gave an 
“Humph!” 

“Let us wait for a day or two and see,” 
continued the rector. “There is time enough 
in which to act.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when the 
housemaid entered the room and gave him a 
soiled envelope. 

“A boy came to the door with it,’’ she said, 
“and ran away as soon as ever I got my hand 
on it.’’ 

When the rector tore open the envelope a 
ten-cent silver piece rolled out of it and fell to 
the floor. In the envelope also was a letter, 
which, after glancing over it, the rector read 


incredulous 
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aloud to the members of the vestry. It ran as 
follows: 

“mr Pankose i bruk the winder i nokt the 
head offen him wit a bas ball i seen it this 
mornin an its a bad brake. i ixpect i orto go 
to jale fer it. But ile Pa fer it if youse giff me 
time ile pa it al if youse giff me time an Kindley 
dont airest me. hears a dime tords it now. 
ile pa more nex Weak.” 

“T believe that boy will do as he says!” 
declared the rector, laying down the letter. 

The treasurer smiled incredulously and gave 
another gruff “Humph!”’ 

The majority of the vestry were inclined to 
leave the matter with the rector to deal with as 
he might see fit, and a resolution was passed to 
that effect. 

‘*Here’s the first payment on it, at any rate,”’ 
said the Rev. Mr. Pancoast, smilingly. 

The treasurer took the dime which was 
handed to him, enclosed it in an envelope and 
endorsed it across the back: “St. John’s 
Fund.” 

“Tt’s a good way,” he remarked savagely, 
as he thrust the parcel into his pocket, “‘t 
encourage vandalism and protect crime. This 
vestry, in my judgment, is making itself prac- 
tically particeps criminis with a sacrilegious 
monster.”’ 

But the members of the vestry, knowing the 
treasurer very well indeed, only smiled at his 
indignant protest. 

The following week another note, in which 
another dime was enclosed, was left at the 
door of the rectory. The note read simply: 
“hears annuther dime fer to fix the winder.” 

In accordance with the rector’s policy, no 
effort was made to discover the sender of the 
money. But the next week no instalment 
came. It was ten days later still before the con- 
fessed culprit was again heard from. This time 
his letter contained only a five-cent piece. He 
wrote: ‘‘hears a nikel fer the winder i cant pa 
no moar this time caws me muthers to sick but 
if Youse oanly giff me time ile Pa it al shure.” 

After that a nickel came each week with 
much regularity. Even the treasurer was 
obliged to admit, when cornered, that the 
St. John’s Fund was growing. 

Winter came and went, and the days length- 
ened toward Eastertide. 

A celebrated artist had made a new St. 
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John for the broken window. The people of 
the parish were to see it for the first time on 
Easter Sunday morning. But it so chanced 
that on the Saturday before Easter, after the 
new section of the window was in place and 
the scaffolding was down and the rubbish 
cleared away, and the fragrant cut flowers and 
the beautiful potted plants adorned the chancel 
and the window-ledges of the church, the oaken 
entrance doors were opened to admit a funeral. 
Some poor, wasted bit of clay it was, over 
which the rector, out of the abundant goodness 
and charity of his heart, had offered to read 
the services of the church within the sacred 
portals. 

The face of the dead woman told simply but 
truly of another life ground out under the 
pitiless heel of poverty. Yet the light that 
streamed down upon it from the effulgent 
figure of the new St. John gave back to it for 
the moment the pathetic beauty it had worn in 
youth. 

Nearest to the coffin, as it lay before the 
chancel, was the boy who had darted into 
the church that autumn morning six months 
before, to gaze in horror for a moment on the 
wreck his careless hands had wrought. 

His first glance now was up to the chancel 
window, and his last long look before he 
followed the coffin down the aisle was at the 
benignant and beautiful face of the new St. 
John, which seemed to gaze upon him with a 
sympathy and affection which, in all his pinched 
and miserable life, he had never seen in any 
other countenance save that one which was 
now shut out forever from his sight. 

It was noted by the treasurer of the St. 
John’s Fund that, immediately following 
Easter, week succeeded week until a whole 
month went by with no contribution to the 
fund; and it was with not a little air of “I 
told you so” that he called the attention of 
the rector to this fact. 

“Those payments,” he said, “were simply a 
ruse to throw dust into the eyes of the detec- 
tives till the scent got so cold they could not 
follow it.” The treasurer was morally certain 
to mix his metaphors whenever he attempted 
to use any. 

“T have not lost faith,’ replied the rector, 
cheerily. “There’s a bit of good, which is 
God, in every soul, and the boy who has had 
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enough of it to do what he has done thus far, will 
not fail us for long. I am sure of it!’ 

He was right. The very next day a letter came, 
postmarked at Chicago, enclosing twenty-five 
cents for the fund. The writer said: “im a 
wurkin now, ima cash boy in a stoar. me unkel 
he got me the Plais. me muther she dide O mr 
pangkost i Wisht i cood tel you now but i cant i | 
dont Dast to now but youve ben offle gude to us 


you hav youve ben offle gude.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





APRIL 12, 1900. 


| my conscience will never be clear in the matter | still was, but rich in spirit and in the love of his | thirty years it has been with me, ‘a cloud by day 
| until I attain sufficient courage to make open parishioners, A new rector had been called—a | and a pillar of fire by night,’ to lead me upward.”’ 


confession of my fault. I have often tried to do| man from the far West. No one in the parish |, He turned to the old rector with outstretched 


| this, and just as often I have shrunk from doing | knew him; but the treasurer had once heard him | hands, and with tears coursing down his cheeks: 


it. The longer I wait the harder it becomes. I | preach, and the bishop had recommended him} “O my father and my brother, I can only 
can only pray now that some time God will give most highly. His ministry was to begin, and | pray that your mantle may fall on me, and that 
me strength to do it. You have been very kind | that of the old rector was to end, on Easter this people may remember in gratitude you: 


to me, especially Doctor Pancoast. 
repay him for the most beautiful act of Christian 


I can never | Sunday. 


The church had never been so beautiful as it 


There was a blot on the page which may have | the light from the face of that blessed and | the purple glory of sunlight streaming through 


been a tear and may not have been. 
the treasurer of the St. John’s Fund put the 
quarter into his envelope, he had no unkind 
remarks to make. He turned his eyes away and | 
looked serious, and said nothing. 





shine upon him for many years.” 
There was no signature, no address. 


crowded the aisles, it seemed that all the gladness 


At the next meeting of the vestry, a question and beauty of the Eastertide were centred in 


arose concerning the disposition of the St. John’s | 


this time and place. And yet, when the old 


| forty years of love and devotion to them! And 
|may the God of peace be with you alway, 


| charity that ever crossed my life. I hope that | was that morning. Flowers and fragrance and | amen!” 


He turned back into the chancel, sank into an 


But when | beautiful St. John in your chancel window will | stained-glass windows were everywhere. To | altar chair and covered his face with his hands. 
the throng of people who filled the pews and | In the church there was profound silence. Hai 


the congregation were in tears. But before tl 
pause grew awkward, the old treasurer arose. 
| ediveneed to the chancel steps and faced the 


After that money, or postage-stamps rather, | Fund. An unsentimental, matter-of-fact member | rector came through banks of flowers into the | people. He was holding out his glasses at arm's 
came at regular intervals, for the boy had learned | moved that, inasmuch as the window had been | chancel, over many a face came the cloud of | length. 


that small amounts could be more 
readily sent by mail in that way. 
At one time he gave as an excuse 
for not sending a larger instalment 
the fact that he was attending a 
night school. His spelling and 
handwriting certainly began to show 
amarked improvement. Later, he 
announced that he had been pro- 
moted to be office messenger. Still 
later he wrote that he had a respon- 
sible position in the shoe department. 
He was still attending night school, 
he said, and was trying to save 
money to take lessons from a private 
tutor. 

On his fourteenth birthday he sent 
a dollar to be added to the St. John’s 
Fund—a bright, crisp, new bank- 
note. When the treasurer of the 
fund saw it and read the letter in 
which it was enclosed, he folded the . 
note mechanically over and over, and 
looked out into the street for fully 
five minutes in profound silence. 
Then he turned abruptly to the 
rector and said: 

“Here, Doctor Pancoast! I’m 
going to draw my check for a hun- 
dred dollars, and I want you to send 
it to that boy in Chicago, and tell 
him to take it and go to school. 
Why, confound it!—saving your 
presence—the boy’s got to have an 
education. That’s all there is about 
it!” 

The good rector was as even- 
tempered and as kindly - mannered 
as when, long before, the treasurer 
had denounced the culprit who 
shattered the window. “You for- 
get,”’ he replied, “that we don’t 
know the boy’s name or address, 
Moreover, while I appreciate your 
generosity, I can’t approve of your 
plan. The boy wants to be let alone. 
You will hurt him if you try to 
discover his identity. He is working 
out his own salvation and he is 


sorrow, and many an eye 
was dim with tears. They 
had loved him so! They 








were not yet ready to say: 
“The king is dead, long 
live the king !’’ 

But it was a magnificent 
sermon that the new rector 
preached. His earnest, 
thrilling words, his rich 
voice, his fine face lighted 
up with spiritual fire, car- 
ried him at once to the 
heart of his congregation. 

When the sermon was 
ended, he left the pulpit 
and came out in front of 
the chancel rail. For a 
moment he stood, silently 
looking out over the 
throng of people, as if the 
power of speech had sud- 
denly left him. Then the 
blood surged up into his 
face, his eyes moistened, 
and he found his voice. 
But his eloquence was all 
gone. He halted and 
stumbled as he spoke, and 
it was apparent that he was 
laboring under a _ severe 
mental strain. 

“T cannot continue an- 
other hour as your pastor,” 
he said, “until I have con- 
fessed to you an offence 
committed by me against 
this church and this people 
many years ago. To you, 
it may seem small and 
trivial—to me, it has been 
the one burden that has 
lain on my conscience from 
boyhood. 

“When I was a lad I 
lived in this city. One 
night, in a freak of boyish 
recklessness, I hurled my 
ball through the chancel 








doing it nobly. Let us give him only 
the help of our prayers.”’ 
The St. John’s Fund was invested. 


Interest began to accumulate as wellas principal. | paid for from the general fund, the amount now |I could. But I bad not the moral courage to 
| confess my fault and accept my punishment. 


Still the instalments came. On his fifteenth birth- | 
day “‘the boy,’’ as he had come to be known 
among the vestrymen, sent five dollars. It seemed 
that he had been again promoted, and was earning 
still better wages. 

He remarked casually, in his letter at ais | 
time, that he had just returned from a convention 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, where he had 
been a delegate from his own chapter. Aside 
from this there had been no reference to his 
church relations, nor was there in any letter that 
followed. But he was still studying. He was 
now even with the second grade at the high 
school. He hoped, he wrote, to take entrance 
examinations for the senior year and graduate 
with the class. 

He was sending now, regularly, five dollars | 
each month. On his sixteenth birthday he sent | 
ten dollars. When the money was handed to | 
the treasurer of the fund he threw it down | 
on the table impatiently, and turned with an 
appealing gesture to the rector: 

“For pity’s sake, doctor! Is there no way | 
to stop it? Is it like one of those terrible chain- 
letter schemes? Have we got to take it whether 
or no? Why, look here! We've got enough 
now, with what interest will accumulate, to pay 
for the window. Why should we let him worry 
himself with such continuous acts of superero- 
gation? He’s only robbing Peter to pay Paul!’ 

“Yes,” replied the rector, “I agree with you. 
It is time now to stop it.” 

So they got their heads together and evolved a | 
scheme by which a notice was to be inserted in | 
one of the great Chicago daily papers, to the | 








|"Wipe out the St. John’s Fund ? 


‘* DADDY FRENCH WAS HIRED BY THE HOUR.” 


on hand should be turned in to replace it. 
The treasurer was on his feet at once. He 
took off his eye-glasses and held them at arm’s | 


length—a habit he had when about to engage in | not overcome them. But God has, with infinite 
| wisdom, brought me to a point and place where’ 


excited discussion. 

“You don’t know what you're talking about, | 
Mr. Maltby!” he exclaimed. “Turn that boy’s | 
money into the common purse? No, indeed! | 
Never! Why, 
my dear sir, that boy hammered that money out | 
of his heart’s blood,’’ — he was getting mixed in 
his metaphors, but he didn’t know it,— ‘‘and the 
fund must be kept intact, sacred, for a sacred 
use !’’ 

The practical member had no more to say; 
but the majority of the vestrymen agreed with 
the treasurer, and the following resolution, drawn 
and offered by him, was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the St. John’s Fund shall 
remain intact, and the interest and profits be 
added thereto, until, in the opinion of the vestry, 
it can be put to a use as noble and beautiful as 
the spirit and conduct which led to its founaation 
and accumulation.” 


The years came and went. The swelling tide | 
of business in the city rolled ever upward. It | 
eddied and circled and swept through the streets | 
about St. John’s Church. Dwelling-houses in | 
the shadow of the church-tower were converted | 
into shops, and these in turn gave way to lofty | 
and imposing business blocks. Real estate values 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. The heart of the | 
city was St. John’s. 

But a new generation had come upon the | 


window of this church. 
For the material damage, 
I made such reparation as 


I 
was both afraid and ashamed: My shame and 
fear grew with me. As boy and man I could 


I can no longer keep silence and remain a minister 
of Christ. I confess my fault to you now. 
ready to meet your condemnation. I can hardly 
hope for your forgiveness. 

“And yet I am bound in honor to say that I 
am glad this church did not seek me out for 
punishment, but permitted me to go my own 
way and wait my own time for confession. 
want to thank you for that.” 


He paused, as if trying to master some great | 
The people in the pews were thunder- | 


emotion. 
struck. Good Doctor Pancoast leaned forward in 
his seat, his eyes fixed on the speaker in rapt 


| amazement. 


Then the new rector found his voice again, 
and gained courage and self-mastery as he went 
on: 

“IT wish to add one word more. In my 
boyhood I lived with my invalid mother, in the 
direst poverty. Six months after the breaking 
of the window she died. Neighbors as poor as 
we were came into our one room to care for her. 
They knew not what to do. No more did I. 
In the midst of my distress, like a vision of light 
through our narrow doorway, came the rector of 
this church. Some one on the street where he 
walked had told him of the death ;within. 

“The dead woman was one of God’s good 
children, but she was not of his flock, nor of his 
household of faith. Yet as tenderly as if she 


effect that no more money was required for the | scene. The old sexton had long ago gone to his | had been his own mother, he crossed her thin 


window. 


| reward; and all the members of the vestry who hands upon her breast; as gently as if I had 


After obtaining permission from the vestry, | had voted on the St. John’s Fund resolution | been his own child, he soothed my sorrow ; with 


this was done. It had the desired result. <A | 
week later the following letter was received, | 
written in a round, clear hand, correctly spelled | 
and properly punctuated : 

“To the Rector, Wardens and Vestry of St. | 
John’s Church: 

“My Dear Friends: 


were lying in the graveyard on the hill, save one— 
the treasurer. Grizzled, impetuous, robust in | 
age, he was still treasurer of the church. Under 


John’s Fund had grown to great proportions. 


“Tt was simply due to the rise in values of the | 
I saw your notice in the | real estate in which I invested it,” he explained. | the wasted body he read the service of the Church, 


a charity as deep and sweet as his own spirit, he 
made provision for the burial; with a pity as 
boundless and beautiful almost as the pity of 


|his shrewd and skilful management the St. | the Master, he had the coffin brought from that 


dingy, empty room into this house of God, rich 
with its Easter bloom and fragrance, and over 


paper, and I deeply appreciate the spirit which | “There was no speculation about it, not a bit!”’ | with a reverence as tender and profound as ever 


prompted it. I am glad that I have been able, 


The Rev. Dr. Pancoast, after forty years of | marked the burial of the queenliest of earth. It | 


Tam) 


1) 


| “IT may be breaking a canon of the church,” 
| he began, “‘to come out here and speak at this 
| time; but if I break all ten of them I must have 
my say!” 
| He always did get the canons and the com- 
mandments mixed. 
“T want to say that the boy who broke that 
window paid for it, in cash, thirty years ago: 
| that the money he paid was invested in a fund 
| known as the St. John’s Fund, and that that 
| fund, together with profits and interest thereon, 
stands on our books today at the somewhat 
handsome figure of thirty-seven thousand three 
| hundred and twelve dollars and nineteen cents 
Some years ago the following resolution, known 
as the St. John’s Fund resolution, was adopted 
by the vestry of this church.” 
| He drew from his pocket a copy of the reso- 
lution, and read it with delightful emphasis. 
| Then he held out his glasses again, and con- 
tinued: 
“Ata meeting of the vestry, held last evening, 

neither the old nor the new rector being present ,— 
nor invited,—it was resolved, by authority of the 
| resolution just read to you, that the aggregate 
j}amount of the St. John’s Fund should be 
devoted to the maintenance, comfort and happi- 
ness of the late rector of this church, for the 
rest of his natural life.’’ 

The treasurer ought, perhaps, to have stopped 
then, but he could not. His heart was full and 
it had to have vent. 

“God bless that boy! He wrung that money 
out of his heart’s blood! Every single coin had 
on it the image and superscription of the 
Almighty. And I want this old man—this dear 
| old man—God bless him, too!—I want him to 
| live long enough—long enough—to use it up— 

to use it all up—every blessed cent of it! 
Amen!” 

| No one laughed or smiled as the treasurer went 
| back to his pew with tears running down his 
| cheeks, but every face in the vast congregation 
was radiant with the sympathy and joy of the 
occasion. 

The magnificent strains of “Old Hundred” 
| rolled out from the organ on the perfume-laden 
air, and never before did the walls of the old 
| church ring with melody that came so straight 
| from hearts to lips, as they did while the people 
sang “Praise God” on that beautiful Easter 
Sunday morning. 








| 





a rule, be encouraged; and 
nothing fosters them like the 
spectacle of luxury. Neverthe- 
less, the indulgence in such 
luxury as one good citizen of a 
little town permitted himself is 
a foible that might wisely and 
discriminatingly be followed. 

He was not a rich man. Many would have 
called him a poor man, although he never called 
himself so. He did not think that any man who 
was able, with his family, to enjoy the more 
| important comforts and refinements of life, and 
to educate his children, had a right to consider 
himself poor, no matter how closely he had to 
calculate to achieve these things, how anxious he 
was at times, or how hard he worked. 

Nevertheless, there was small surplus of money 
in his household, and in the little garden which 
was his especial delight he did most of the work 
himself. But there were some tasks to which he 
could not very well attend personally, and of these 
cutting the grass was one. He employed for that 
purpose an aged Irishman known as Daddy 
French. 

Daddy French was hired by the hour, and 
many complaints were made to his employer of 
the way the old man wasted time. He hung ove! 
the front fence by the half-hour, chatting with 
his friends. He watched the passage of every 
funeral, leaning on the handle of the lawn-mower 
to count the carriages, and inquiring of an) 
passer-by, who would pause to answer him, the 
name, age, antecedents and characteristics of the 
deceased. A fireengine, a runaway, a fight 
between schoolboys, a woman who missed her 
car, a child that tumbled down and scraped its 
knee—any such incident drew him ins antly to 
lean upon a gate-post and look, and .v1 a quarte! 
of an hour afterward to remain and ruminate. 
And when he was actually working, he moved 
| at a snail’s pace about his task. 

“Why will you hire that absurd old fellow?” 


| 
| 








physically and morally, to pay up this debt. But | ministration, had resigned. Poor in purse he | was a deed so beautiful and Christlike, that for | friends inquired, bluntly. “You must pay him 
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double the proper price. He isn’t worth it. 

isn’t worth anything. He’s past work.” 
“That’s just it,” the employer would reply, 

whimsically. ‘‘He’s old and past work. 


“But he cheats you so! 


and was slow about it—but he idles away and 


his time!” 


“Of course he does. He doesn’t know it, 


though. I don’t suppose at his age I shall work | 


very steadily. I like to see him basking in the 
sun out there, resting his old bones on a wheel- | 


barrow and watching funerals—he looks so happy. 


And he gets the work done in the end.” 
More remonstrances would follow, but the con- 
versation always ended in the same way: “It’s 


my luxury!” 
Daddy French has survived his employer. 


sionally to the place where he last worked, for a 
kind word and a glass of milk. More than one 


| person who sees his bent figure and withered 


face on the street, remembers how, all unknown 
to himself, he was a good man’s one luxury; and 
more than one aged workman, slower and less 
| steady than he used to be, still gets a job now 


| and then, in place of a younger man, through an 
acquired taste in others for the same form of fine 
| extravagance. 
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HERE is something instructive as well as 
amusing in a misadventure which recently 
befell one of our youthful subscribers 

named Hamlin Cobb. Master Cobb and a com- 
panion were near falling victims to what might 
be termed an unpremeditated chemical experi- 
ment. 
flavor of the romantic in their adventure, although 
it is doubtful whether either of the young partici- | 
pants thought so at the time. 

The Cobbs are farmers, and live in one of | 
the midland rural towns of Maine. Their farm 
occupies a beautiful tract of upland on the east 
shore of a lake, known locally as the Great Pond. 
Their market and post-office are at a small village 
on the other side of the lake. The distance 
across by water is not much more than a mile, 
but the drive to the village, around the foot of the 
lake, is fully seven miles ; and moreover, the road 
is hilly. 
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Some may even fancy that there was a) 





It is therefore their usual custom to row across 
to the village; and they have for this purpose a! 
pretty, well-kept rowboat, capable of carrying | 
eight persons, which they use in fine weather | 
and on special occasions, such as going to| 
church; an older, smaller boat, which they use | 
on wet day. 8, when one or two only are going 
over to the post-office, or on light errands; 
and a strong, large boat which they use for 
transporting heavy articles to and from the 
village stores. 

They haye an old-fashioned, two-story 
country farmhouse, painted white, with 
green blinds, which was built two genera- 
tions ago, soon after Grandfather Zenas Cobb 
cleared the farm and settled there. It stands 
on the height of land overlooking the lake, 
and has four very large elms at the foot of 
the sloping dooryard. Off to the westward, 
across Great Pond, the view is an especially 
charming one. On very clear days the peak 
of Mt. Washington in New Hampshire can 
be discerned, although a great distance away. 

So charming have the many relatives and 
friends of the family found the location 
and the plentiful farmhouse 
table that for several sum- 
mers, from June to Sep- 
tember, the Cobbs have 
been fairly thronged with 
company. Often eight or 
ten visitors would be at the 
farmhouse at once. 

Purely in’ self-defence, 
and in order not to be eaten 
out of house and home 
and worked to death in 
the effort to care for their 
friends, the farmer and his 
wife resolved to transform 
their home henceforth into 
a summer boarding-house. 
They reasoned that as 
about everything that they 
could produce on the farm, 
in the way of crops and dairy products, was now | 
required to supply the table in summer, their | 
only hope of escaping the poorhouse lay in a} 
charge of six dollars a week for all visitors during | 
July and August. 

This thrifty resolution was taken about the | 
tenth of last June; and by way of getting ready | 
for the new order of things, certain repairs had to 
be made. The kitchen, sitting-room and five or 
six chambers needed to be replastered and newly 
papered. Now plastering requires the making | 
of mortar; and to make mortar, quicklime, hair | 
and sand have to be had. 

Immediately after noon on the thirteenth, Mr. | 
Cobb set off with his horses and cart to draw 
home the sand, and he bade his son, Hamlin, | 
cross Over to the village in the market boat, and | 
get six casks of lime and hair enough to make the | 
mortar from Dennet Bros.’ general sfore. He 
also told Hamlin to see a mason who lived on the 
outskirts of the village, and bespeak-his services 
early the following week to plaster the rooms. | 

“Try to get back by four o’clock, Hamlin,” | 
his father said to him, “for I shall want you to 
help me rig up a mortar-bed and sift the sand 
when I come.” 

Hamlin was not long in sculling across, for | 
practice had made him an adept in navigating | 
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the pond. He bargained for the lime and then 
wheeled the casks, each weighing about two 
hundred pounds, down to the boat on a barrow, 
and rolled them aboard, taking care to keep them 
dry. They settled the small craft well in the 
water. But the two packages of hair were light, 
and on the whole the boat trimmed well. 

He had then to see Sears, the mason, and 
walked to his house. On his way back, he met 


| a party of eight village boys going out to the fair- 


| grounds to play baseball. 

“Here’s Ham Cobb!” they cried. “Just the 
man we want! Come on, Ham, and play base- 
ball with us! 
to play Doble’s Corners. We want you to pitch !” 

“T guess I can’t go,’”’ replied Hamlin. ‘I’ve 
got to be at home at four o’clock.’’ 

“Oh, well, but it’s only half past two now!” 
they urged. “You can play an hour all right, till 
Bert Haines comes.” 

Hamlin looked at his watch. “Yes,’’ said he, 
“T can scull across in half an hour, I suppose. 
1 will play an hour—just an hour and no more.” 

“Good boy!” they said; and all went on| 
| together to the fair-grounds. 

The Doble’s Corners nine was already on the 





















field. The game began; and Hamlin could not 
well get away until five minutes of four, when 
Bert Haines appeared and took his place. He 
then ran back through the village to the little 
plank wharf where they hitched lake boats, cast 
off hastily, pushed out and squared his feet in 
the stern, to do some fast sculling home. 


I mean | 


| to scan the sky anxiously. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


He | an extravagance, no doubt,” the good man would | laughing as she hastened down to the landing. | ‘‘But you must let yourself down into the water 
| say, “but I’m going to keep on doing it. 
| to treat myself to Daddy French’s services. He’s 
Nobody | 
else will have him. That’s what he’s here for.” | 
If he really worked, | Half-doting now, he still toddles down occa- 


“Any way to get home, for I’m afraid there’s a 
shower coming. There’s a black cloud in the 
west, and I thought I heard it thunder a little 
just as I spoke to you.” 

“That is a black cloud, no mistake!’ said 
Hamlin. He had been in such a hurry that he 
had hardly looked at the sky. “But I guess we 
can get across before it comes here.’’ 

Francette climbed to a seat on the side of the 
cask which had been rolled farthest into the bow 
of the boat, and Hamlin put off again, regretting 
that in order to scull he must necessarily stand 
with his back to his pleasant passenger. 

He had made but a few turns of the oar, when 
a very audible peal of thunder caused them both 
The first thunder- 
shower of the summer was gathering in the 


" 


| westerly heavens. 


We lack a man, and we are going | 


“Do you believe we can get across before it 
strikes?” Francette asked. 

“T guess so,’”’ Hamlin replied, looking atten- 
tively at the clouds. “It will not take me long, 
and that cloud does not seem to be rising very 
fast.” 

He put forth his full strength at the oar and the 
boat moved forward on the pond. But it was 
heavy and low in the water. Altogether there 
was a larger load than Hamlin had ever sculled 
before, and although the boat moved steadily 
forward, he soon perceived that, do his best, a 
quick voyage was impossible. 

The shower, moreover, appeared suddenly to 
gather blackness and loom up faster, as, darken- 
ing the heavens, it drew over the pond. 

“Oh, dear, we are going to get wet!” Francette 
exclaimed, with a thought, no doubt, of her 
holiday hat and dress. 

“T don’t know but we are!” replied Hamlin, 
ruefully, and redoubled his efforts. 

A bright flash and a heavy peal of thunder, 
which seemed very close at hand, now filled them 


| both with real apprehension. 


| See the trees bend! 


‘‘ THE CHEMICAL COMMOTION INCREASED EVERY MOMENT."’ 


“Yes, it’s coming!” cried Francette. ‘See, 
it’s raining at the village now! Hear it roar! 
Oh, what shall we do?” 

“We shall get a ducking, no mistake!’’ ad- 
mitted Hamlin. “Here, put my coat around 
you!” He threw the garment across the casks 
to her. “I’m much too warm,” he added, as 
| Francette started to decline it. 

The girl had barely time to wrap it about 


herself when the shower struck, with a flash | 
of vivid lightning, awful, rattling thunder | 


and a blinding dash of wind-driven rain. 
Hamlin was obliged to crouch in the stern ; 
he could not stand up before the storm. 
Francette, in the bow, bent as low as she 
could, and pulled the coat over her head 
and face. The boat drifted off its 
course, and waves began to dash 
over the gunwale. 
But the war of elements was 
not their greatest peril. Thus far 
Hamlin had not been very greatly 
alarmed, for he was used to the 
pond, and knew about what the 
boat would endure if he kept 
the stern to the wind. 
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and hold on to me. 

Had there been a less urgent cause, the girl 
would no doubt have been slow to do so; but 
now she slid down into the water, clutching her 
companion’s clothing as in a death-grip. Rain 
and waves splashed against them and spattered 
in their faces; but Hamlin held fast to the line, 
and Francette held equally fast to him. The 
bow of the boat now sheltered them from the 
vapor and heat; and there was presented the 
singular spectacle of two persons overboard, 
supporting themselves with the bowline of their 


| boat, while the boat itself sent up a vast white 


But immediately a commotion | 


aboard, inside the casks of lime, 
attracted their notice. Noises 
issued from the interior of these, 
and a cloud of white dust, or 
vapor, was gushing out at the 
chinks. Lime-casks are never 
made tight; the deluge of rain and 
the slop of the waves had found 
access to the unslaked lime inside. 
“Oh, I’m choking!” shrieked 
Francette; and indeed the fumes 
of the lime were enveloping her. 
As quickly as possible, Hamlin 
worked the stern of the boat 
around, fetching the bow into the 
wind, and then hastily sprang 
across the casks to that end—for 
the vapor nearly suffocated him. 
The chemical commotion in- 
creased every moment. Three of 
the casks burst. Smoke and the 


| odor of scorched staves mingled with the white 


Hardly had he set the oar-shank in the row- | 


lock when he heard his name called, in girlish 


accents which he knew well and was rather fond | 


of hearing. 

Please, Ham, wait for me! Can’t I go over 
with you? I came around with mother this 
morning, but she had to go home at noon. I 
wanted to stay to see the Hoyt girls. But I’m 
afraid I shall have to walk clear around home.” 

It was a schoolmate of Hamlin’s, Francette 
Bartlett, who lived on the east side of the pond, 
not far from the Cobbs. 

Anxious about the delay, yet secretly glad to 
have Francette’s company homeward, he changed 
the oar and brought the heavy boat back to the 
landing-place. 

“Why, yes, of course I can take you,” he said. 
“But the boat is full of lime and things. 


your dress white.” 


“Oh, I don’t care for that!’ cried Francette, 


| 


You | 
| will have to sit on a lime cask, and maybe get 


clouds of dust that gushed upward. They had 
fire aboard as well as fumes. 

It would now have been better to dash water 
plentifully on the lime; although, probably, 
enough to slake it would have swamped the 
boat. But Hamlin did not think of doing that. 
In fact, Francette’s terror and her entreaties to 
be saved occupied his entire attention. The cask 
in the bow on which she had been sitting, was 
the last to become wet. When that started to 
smoke and fume, they were, indeed, in an evil 
plight, for it was close beside them. 

Relief became imperative, for as the boat veered 
round again, dust, fumes and the smoke of 
burning hair and cask-staves enveloped them. 

Hamlin turned his eyes in desperation shore- 
ward through the still driving rain. He could 
swim and might have escaped from the boat to 
land, himself; but to swim ashore with a fright- 
ened girl clinging to him was quite another 
matter. But they were choking. Something he 
must do, and that quickly. Winding the short 
bit of line attached to the ring in the boat’s nose 
about his waist, he dropped overboard at the bow. 

“Oh, don’t leave me!” gasped Francette, 
clutching at his collar. 


“No, no, I’m not going to!” Hamlin exclaimed. 


pillar of steam and smoke as it drifted on with 
the squall. 

They had been in the water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, when the boat drifted near a small 
island, and they were able to wade ashore. By 
this time the shower had passed. Hanmlin’s 
father had been watching them in considerable 
anxiety from the farmhouse, when the squall 
struck the boat, but lost sight of them in the 
rain. 

When the sky cleared, he discovered them on 
the island, where the boat was now sending up a 
cloud of steam, and lost no time in putting off to 
their assistance in the smaller boat. Thus the 
adventure ended less seriously than at one time 
had seemed possible. Beyond getting very wet 
and chilly, neither Hamlin nor Francette was 
much the worse for their hazardous voyage across 
the pond. 

Mr. Cobb supposed at first that his lime would 
prove a loss from being “burnt,” on account of 
imperfect slaking. The boat was towed to the 
landing, however, and then, with the lime still in 
it, hauled tothe house. Sand and hair were added 
later in the usual proportions; and Sears, the 


mason, declared that he never spread better 
mortar. 
It might certainly be described as mortar, 


tempered with adventure and a dash of romance. 


=o. 


The Taming of a Bear Cub. 


N the return trip of the 
steamer Pomona 
from the Alaska 
gold - fields a_ brief 
stop was made at 
Juneau, where a 
polar-bear cub was 
presented to the cap- 
tain of the ship. He 
at once named it 
after the village 
whence it had come, 
and chained it on 
the after-deck for 
the amusement of the passengers. 

Every one took great interest in the roly-poly 
stranger, as sundry scratched hands and legs soon 
bore testimony ; but Juneau refused to be culti- 
vated by the human family. She was a vicious 
little savage, snarling and snapping at every 
offer of peace and good-will, until finally the 
passengers were glad to give her a wide berth. 

We had a bright little Indian girl on board, 
however, who persisted in thrusting her friend- 
ship on Juneau. Her guardians, the missionaries, 
were prepared to see the cub give her a bad 
seratch, but it was soon evident that she was 
quite equal to caring for herself. 

Each evening little Olga saved her dessert of 
fruit and cake, and fed it to the cub. Although 
Juneau ate the peace-offering greedily, she still 
threatened her admirer with her claws. But 
Olga had a plan. 

One day she cut an apple into tiny bits, and 
deliberately seated herself on the deck within the 
circle allowed to the cub. The very presumption 
of the act caused Miss Bruin to stand and stare 
while Olga took the bits of apple and dropped 
them in a line, starting as near the cub as she 
could reach, and leading to her feet. Then she 
continued the apple line to her knee, and spread- 
ing out her skirt, dotted it here and there with the 
pieces. Several good-sized slices were saved for 
her arm and shoulder, and last, to top off, she 
placed the core on top of her head. 

All this was done slowly and deliberately, and 
when it was finished Olga sat as still as a statue. 
Blinking and sniffing, the wily Juneau stole softly 
toward the apple line. The apple was juicy, 
and the bear put aside all fear and malice, and 
nibbled contentedly up to the two blunt little feet 
which were set up so sturdily before her. There 
the cub paused to study the silent figure, but 
finding that it did not move or offer to be friendly, 
she continued her feast. 

Slowly and carefully she searched over the 
dress, not missing a morsel, and finally sniffed 
at the little girl’s shoulder. Stepping gingerly 
into the soft lap, Juneau rose on her hind feet, 
rested her forepaws on Olga’s chest, and hastily 
gulped down the remaining bits of apple until 
none was left but the tempting core on the child’s 
head. 

Then the bear, clinging with her sharp claws 
to the cloth jacket, climbed upon Olga’s shoulder, 
clasped her round the neck for a balance, and 
nibbled the core. 

I wondered if any of the 
people on that ship could have sat so still. Our 
little passenger’s courage never failed her. There 
was not the quiver of an eyelash to show that 
she was alive, and the wary cub, with a grunt of 





grown-up white 
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satisfaction, went back to her box to sleep. Not 
until then did the child move from her cramped 
position. Jumping up, she ran away full of glee 
to tell her friends. 

Next day there was a large audience which 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Juneau ended it that time by cuddling down in 

| the soft, warm lap and going to sleep. 

| Of course these two little natives of Alaska 
became great friends, and when we docked at 

| San Francisco the captain unchained the pretty 


past five. He went resolutely back to the chair 
before the fire; there had come a preliminary 
waft of supper through the door by which his 
comrade of the drive had disappeared. 

At that moment the door opened again, and he 


stood at a respectful distance to watch the novel | cub, and put her into the arms of the only person | sprang to his feet. Without shawls and veils, 


performance. The experiment of the day before 
was repeated with even greater success, for 


who had had wit enough to tame her. 


STELLA WALTHALL BELCHER. 








T was early spring weather in a Maine 
| town, so near the coast that cold sea- 
winds came sweeping over the hills. 
Some of the old winter snow-drifts, hard 
and icy and stained with dust from the 
bare fields, barred the road in places, and 
now and then a scurry of snow came flying 
through the air in tiny round flakes that 
hardly gathered fast enough to mark the 
wheel-ruts. Two persons, a man and 
woman, were driving together over the 
rough road in an open wagon. They were 
tucked up in a good fur robe, but it was a 
hard day, and a bitter wind to face. 

The woman evidently belonged to that 
part of the country; she wore a homely 
old woollen shawl, and a small felt hat, 
which was so closely tied down by a thick 
veil that one could hardly tell whether she 
might be young or old, whether her shoul- 
ders were rounded and bent with hard 
work, or a slight young figure had only 
muffled itself against the harsh weather. 
The horse was unmistakably young, and 
the woman was unmistakably a good and 
sympathetic driver, not fretting Qim, even 
when she held him back and tried to check 
a forgivable desire to gain the journey’s 
end. 

As for the passenger, whose smart- 
looking, much-labelled, large portmanteau 
shifted from side to side in the back of 
the wagon as it went over the pitches of 
the. snow-drifts, he was _ fine- looking, 
smooth-shaven and very stern as to his 
countenance, in the chilly March air. He 
was soldierly and businesslike, from the 
top of his stiff felt hat to the thick double sole of 
a city-made shoe, which now and then appeared 
in haste over the wagon-side, to keep balance 
as they tipped and jolted and jerked along the 
road, 

At last, on a stretch of level, sandy ground, 
blown bare of snow and frozen into some degree 
of smoothness, the horse was allowed to choose 
his own gait; the wagon ran decently well in the 
ruts, and an unexpectedly young and cheerful 
voice made itself heard. 

“We’re more than half-way now; it’s only 
two miles farther,”’ said the driver. 

“I’m glad of that!” answered the stranger, in 
a more sympathetic mood. He meant to say 
more, but the east wind blew clear down a man’s 
throat if he tried to speak. The girl’s voice was 
something quite charming, however, and pres- 
ently he spoke again. 

“You don’t feel the cold so much at twenty 
below zero out in the Western country. There’s 
none of this damp chill,’ he said, and then it 
seemed as if he had blamed the uncomplaining 
young driver. She had not even said that it wasa 
disagreeable day, and he began to be conscious 
of a warm hopefulness of spirit, and sense of 
pleasant adventure under all the woollen shawls. 

“You'll have a cold drive going back,’’ he said, 
anxiously, and put up his hand for the twentieth 
time to see if his coat-collar were as close to the 
back of his neck as possible. He had wished a 
dozen times for the warm old hunting rig in | 
which he had many a day confronted the worst 
of weather in the Northwest. 

*“T shall not have to go back!’’ exclaimed the 
girl, with eager pleasantness. “I’m on my way 
home now. I drove over early to meet you at 
the train. We had word that some one was | 
coming to the house.”’ 

“Can’t they send people over from the station ? | 
Have you faced this weather once before to-day ?” | 
The traveller turned again to glance at the small | 
head which carried itself with so spirited an air. | 

“Oh, yes!’’ said the girl, as if it were a matter 
of course, “There’s hardly a week that I don’t | 
drive to Burnside four or five times, at least, since | 
the shoe-shops were built. My brother is in| 
school now. He takes my place on Saturdays | 
and in the vacations, but I like to get out into | 
the fresh air. The colt needs using, too. You | 
can see for yourself!” 

“IT remember that there were some very fine | 
horses here years ago,” said the passenger. “I 
came here then to stay with a college friend, 
young Harris—his father was old Squire Harris, 
a great politician, who kept the famous Stage 
Tavern. We both enlisted in our junior year, 
and were both badly wounded, but I got a commis- 
sion in the regular army the last year of the war, | 
and stayed there. I’m going now to see Harris. | 
I'd like to surprise him. He’s still at the tavern, | 
I hear. I can’t see why. He was meant for a 
very brilliant man.”’ 

“Yes, he’s still there,” answered the girl with 
pathetic reticence. “The wound in his head 


| they entered, and walked toward the 


Lizzie Harris proved to be one of the prettiest 
girls a man had ever seen. She had come out of 
her stupid-looking chrysalis, and stood before 
him like a bright young butterfly. The color 
was fresh in her cheeks; Jack Norton felt as if 
he had been driven over from Burnside depot by 
an angel in disguise. 

“Father is coming,’ she said, and the unmis- 





‘*NOW SAY ‘TOM HARRIS’ TO ME ONCE, AND I'LL MAKE SURE.” 


troubled his sight after a time,” she explained, 
presently. “Major Harris is my father.” The 


next moment she turned with sudden eagerness. | 


“Oh, you must be General Norton, his friend, 
Jack Norton!” she cried. “He was talking 
about you only last night. 
I could see Jack !’ he said.” 

“We old army men on the Plains haven’t had 
much chance for holidays,’’ said the officer. “It 
used to take so long to come in that we ended by 
staying at the post. That’s all done with in these 
days, though.’”’ He liked more than he could 
say to hear his old friend’s daughter speak of 
him as Jack. 

“Two of you are there, 
brother ?’’ he asked. 

“T wo of us, and my father,’’ said the girl. 

** And the old tavern ?”’ 

Then she laughed in a pretty, girlish way. 
should have put the tavern first,’’ she said. 

At this moment the sorrel colt took to his 
young heels with new excitement, and it was all 


you and your 


“y 


a resolute hand could do to keep him steady | 


along the village street. They rattled past a few 
pale, wooden houses that looked as if they had 
all been winter-killed, and whirled round a corner 
into the old tavern yard. A lame oli hostler came 
out to take the colt by the head, and stood hissing 
gently at him, as if he were rubbing him down. 
The young girl got out of the wagon quickly, 
and stood waiting for her guest to follow. “I 
give you welcome in father’s place,” she said. 


“1 must hurry to find him,’’ and she 


led the way into the old house. 

The soldier, left to himself, had an 
instant sense of warmth and shelter, 
and even of good cheer. He remem- 
bered well the large room into which 


great Franklin stove with a pleasant 
feeling of having got home. There 
was a fine fire blazing—not a fire just 
kindled, and cold with new wood, but 
a good bed of live coals and half-burnt 
rock-maple logs. He pulled one of 
the comfortable old wooden armchairs 
before it and sat down. 

There were some old maps on the 
walls of the room, and a fine engraving 
of General Washington over the high 
mantelpiece, which he remembered to 
have seen in his boyish visit. The 
same leisurely old clock ticked in the 
corner; behind the office desk were 
some shelves half-filled with businesslike refer- 
ence books; on the disused bar itself were some 


| piles of newspapers and magazines. There was 


a deep, old-fashioned painted tray of bright 
russet apples on a side-table, and a dish of 
cracked nuts, and an enticing jar, close-covered 
and striped blue and white, which was proved to 
contain crackers. 

The general’s healthy appetite was only con- 
trolled by a severe prudence ; supper was sure to 
be at six, and the old clock had just passed half 


‘I’d give anything if | 


|takable sound of crutches was heard along the 
wide hall that, led through the house. 

“Who’s here, Lizzie?’ said a man’s voice, 
heartily. ‘‘You said somebody was asking to 
see me.” 

A most touching figure stood in the doorway ; 
the tall, fine-looking man leaning heavily on his 
crutches, pale and worn with illness, was, saddest 
of all, unmistakably blind. Norton could not 
manage his voice to speak; they had last seen 
each other at twenty, young soldiers in Virginia, 
in ’62, with life and victory bright before them. 
He went nearer and took hold of Tom Harris’s 
hand. 

“What! Who’s this?” said the blind man. 
| “Stop, don’t tell me, Lizzie! 
Harris’ to me once, and I’ll make sure. O you 
dear old fellow! Why, Norton! Why, Jack!” 

“Well, my dear,” said the general, a few 


| minutes later, speaking affectionately, as if to 
| make up for any dull surliness of the afternoon, 
| “you see why I was in such a hurry to get here. 
Your father and I have got to make a night of it | 


and talk about old times. I’ve never been much 


| given to writing, nor he, neither, but you’ll find 


we've got everything to say.’”’ The tears stood 
deep in his eyes, or he could have seen the tears 
in hers. 

“You'll take us as you find us, Jack,’’ said 
the tavern-keeper. “You won’t have forgotten 
the old place?” 

“Yes, it’s too late now to make any change,”’ 





- ““THE SORREL COLT WAS AS LIGHT-FOOTED AS EVER.” 


said the girl, cheerfully. ‘‘Father has his supper 
in the dining-room. He likes to hear the talk 
and to sit here for a while afterward, and then 
we always read aloud a while until he is ready 
to go to bed. Here’s my brother John, General 
Norton ; he will take you to your room. Supper | 
will be ready soon.”’ 

The blind man went to the foot of the stairs 
and gave a series of anxious directions for his | 
old friend’s comfort, but they were all unnec- | 
essary. There wasa fire kindled in the fireplace, 


Now say ‘Tom | 
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and the old portmanteau was unstrapped, an: 
everything put in order in the best bedroon 

There was a pleasant hospitality and cheerfulne- 

about the old place most unusual in a count) 
tavern. 
As the boy ran down-stairs with impatie: 
feet, the guest heard a lighter footstep, an 
looked up to see Lizzie Harris standing outsi: 
| the open door. There was an eager wistfulne 
about her face, and he joined her at once. 
“General Norton,” she whispered, “I on! 
| wished to ask you not to discourage fatl, 
| about my being able to go on with the tave 
| business. He feels badly about it, and think 
my college work is all thrown awa, 
I had the best chance for study that a gi: 
can have, and two years ago, just as 
finished at Radcliffe, my mother dic: 
Father has had losses enough, and I see « 
very good chance ahead just now. [x 
sides, it is home. It is a lovely count: 
about Westford, and if I keep a first-ra 
house, people will surely find it out. | 
college is good for anything, it ought to 
help a girl to keep a tavern, and not hinde: 
her!” 

They both laughed. They understow) 
each other like old friends, and Norton, 
being a man to whom deeds were easier 
than words, put out his hand to her, as if 
in sign of loyalty. 

“Thank you for being so kind,” she 
said, simply. “‘Now I’m going to hurry 
up your supper. Old Mr. Solomon Dunn 
is still here; he will expect you to remem- 
ber him. He came to spend a few days 
when my grandfather was a young man, 
and never has gone away. He is the loca! 
genealogist and historian. He’ll set you 
right about your own battles.” 

“Poor little girl!’’ said the general, half- 
aloud, as she hurried away. ‘I suppose 
everybody tries to make her feel that she 
is likely to lose the little money they have 
left. If gallantry will carry her through 
she’s all right. She may make a bare 
living, but where’s that boy’s education 
coming from? What she wants are people 
who can pay good prices and appreciate 
her efforts. Perhaps I can do something 
for her in New York or out West. [’ll 
see what sort of a supper it is,’ said the 
worldly-wise general, wagging his head. 

The supper was excellent. Presently 
| young Harris, eager with interest, came to the 
| comfortable old-fashioned bedroom to mend the 

fire and make fresh offers of service. He showed 
such alacrity and intelligence that the guest found 
him quite fit to be his sister’s brother. The 
general found his own war-worn heart quite 
touched by the way he was taken to the family 
heart. He had knocked about a more or less 
homeless world all his life, and there came flying 
into his mind as if he had that moment invented 
them, Shenstone’s famous lines: 
Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
| May sigh to think e still has found 
| @ warmest welcome at an inn. 

When he opened the door of the old office, he 

found a cheerful evening company had already 
| assembled. Mr. Solomon Dunn was as impres- 
sive and oratorical as the low spirits of the last 
few minutes before supper would permit, and 
presented the distinguished guest by name to the 
occupants of the common room. Poor Tom 
Harris reached out his hand, and waited unti! 
his old friend came and sat beside him; then in 
a few minutes young John came and bade them 
|all to supper. The supper was unexpectedly 
good ; the whole place was so cheerful, so hearty 
in its old-fashioned comfort, that even some 
unusual refinements about the table restrained 
nobody, but only served to set a mark for 
behavior. Young Harris himself waited cleverly 
in his clean white jacket, and did it with pride 
and dignity. There was an honest-faced country 
girl who helped him; as for Lizzie, 
she was busy in the pantry, marshall 
ing the prompt simplicity of the 
evening meal. 

There were four or five speechless 
men who departed as soon as the) 
had finished their suppers, and some 
others, more leisurely, who began to 
talk about public affairs, and wer 
deep enough into their argument to 
carry their subject back to the office 
and finish it as they sat smoking 
about the fire. 

The stranger found himself delight 
fully entertained. It was easy to 
forget poor Harris’s blindness anc 
infirmity when one heard him say tli 
same sort of keen, amusing things «- 
he used to in their old college day: 
and it was astonishing to find suc! 
good sense and knowledge of affairs 
in a company of men at least pro 
vincial, if not entirely rustic. Norton, who had 
been closer to some great political events than 
he was willing to confess, spoke frankly enouz! 
in his turn The firelight flickered upon the wail! 
scoting, and the portrait of Washington looke! 
mildly down upon this group of American citizens 

“We don’t begin to know yet what a great ma! 
he was,”’ said Tom Harris once, at the end of a: 
eloquent protest against short views in statesmut! 
ship. 

.As the old clock struck nine, one or two men 
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and the boy rose; his father took his shoulder | 
instead of one of the crutches. “Come, Jack,” | 
ne said, and they went across the hall into| 
another room where the young hostess sat 
writing at a desk. ; 

“Sit here, father,” she said, and pushed the | 
chairs toward another bright fire where a cat and 
dog lay in peace. The tavern office had been 
somehow most delightful,—there was a kind of 
plain manliness and freedom about it,—but this 
room was the place of a woman and home-maker., | 
[here were some old engravings, bought in the | 
elder Harris’s days of prosperity, and some good | 
old furniture, but the contents of the plain book- 


cases of well-bound books had been added to and | comfortable balance for the first time in the old 


brought down to modern times, and there was a 
warm color and glitter of bindings on the shelves, | 
the finest color that can be put intoa room. And 
the soldier did not know what made the simple | 
place so charming, only that a woman’s fingers | 
had set things right, and a woman’s home-making 
instinct had made things comfortable. 

“Youand father must have your talk to-night,’’ 
said Lizzie, picking up some things to take away 
with her. ‘“We’ve just been reading the ‘Auto-| 
biography of Lord Roberts,’ and so he'll be all | 
ready for more soldiering with you.”’ 

Both the men turned their heads wistfully 
toward her and bade her stay. 

“T’ll be back again,” she said, gaily, and left | 
them to the best evening’s talk that two long- | 
parted old friends ever kept going. | 

“T got hold of some mining interests in an idle | 
way once, just before I got so damaged out | 
among the Indians and had to retire. I find 
I’m getting so rich nowadays that I’m fairly 
ashamed! It doesn’t feel natural,” confessed | 
the guest. 

Tom Harris laughed; then he put his hand 

over his blind eyes as if they ached. “It wouldn’t 
feel natural to me,’’ he said, trying to laugh 
again. “I made a foolish step when this 
blindness was coming on me,” he confessed. 
“T had these two children, and my wife was 
a delicate woman. I thought if I could add 
something to what I had that we could rub 
along, but I lost the better part of what my 
father left me, and then my wife died just as 
everything was getting dark. I ought to have 
let things alone. We had let the old business 
here run down, but my dear little girl stepped 
right to the front. I can’t bear to have her 
hidden away in this corner of the world. She 
stood at the head of her class.” 

The poor man’s voice was beginning to 

falter. “You can see how it is with me, Jack. 
I have never been good for much as to health. 
Sometimes I think those fellows we went 
out with, who died in battle, had a far easier 
chance than those of us who have been giving 
our lives to our country, a little piece at a 
time, ever since.’’ 

The general sat close beside his old friend, 
where he could reach over and touch his 
hand. “She’s had a chance to try her intel- 
lect, that girl of yours,” he said, gently ; “now 
she’s trying her character. I wish she were 
mine. I’m getting to be a lonely old fellow,” 
he said a moment afterward. “I haven’t had 
such a happy evening as this for a long time.” 

“Stay with usa while,” said the other, warmly. | 
“You won’t be running off to-morrow.” 

“No, no; if you can keep me a little longer,” 
said the guest with eagerness. 

There was a scar from a sabre-cut across Gen- 
eral Norton’s right cheek which gave him a look | 
of age and experience in wars; but the left cheek 
was as smooth as a boy’s, and his light brown 
hair was not in the least gray; you would have 
thought at the first glance at that side of his face, 
that he was a strong, soldierly man in the thirties. 

































































into all her work. 

It was an autumn day of that same year, and 
Lizzie Harris was again driving over from the 
Burnside station with General Norton for her 
only passenger. The sorrel colt was as light- 
footed as ever, but the country was full of 


beautiful color now ; the valleys were still green, 


and on the hills the maples and birches had just 
begun to brighten like flowers thrown here and 
there among the dark green of the pines. 

The hostess of the tavern looked a little older, 
and perhaps a little paler and more tired, but 
there was the cheerfulness of prosperity and all 
the brightness of success in her face. She had a 


Westford bank. 


She was telling the general about this in the | 


frankest way, and how well her brother John 
had passed his final examinations and got into 
college, and that she hoped to keep him there. 
Somehow, although she talked so-frankly, she did 
not look round at her companion as she spoke; 
there was something a little more formal in her 
manner than in the first visit. The general did 
not feel quite happy about this. 

“You were so kind about sending me those 
delightful people! You cannot think how I 
enjoyed the weeks they stayed here,’ said 
Lizzie. “And father has been so happy over 
your letters! He wished so much to write you 
himself, poor father!’ 

“Tt was very good of you to write for him,” 
said the army man, with strange brevity. “TI 
suppose that I ought to congratulate you on all 
your success.” 


“Of course you ought,” she answered; and | 


then she turned and gave him one of the quick, 


| unconscious looks which he had been missing. 


Each of these lovers wondered why the other 
had blushed, and each was deeply ashamed of 
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O one ever knew the exact cause of the 
estrangement between Maria Devlin and 


her distinguished brother, the Hon. 
Horace Devlin. The Devlins had always been 
wisely reticent regarding their family affairs. It 
was understood that there had been a violent 


| quarrel over the large estate left by the father of 
| the brother and sister, and that they “had never 


spoken to each other since the division of the 
property. The estrangement must have been 
embarrassing to both of them, since they lived 
in a small town and could not help meeting 
frequently. 

The Hon. Horace was much more popular 
than his sister Maria. She had always been 
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got up and went away with friendly good nights, | an education, and she knew how to put ambition | blushing. The general was as shamefaced as a 


| schoolboy, but he thought his companion had 
never looked so charming. He wondered if she 
would be glad to know how astonishingly well 
the Arizona mines were doing. 

They let the sorrel colt take his own way up 
the long stretch of Pine Hill. Lizzie played with 
the whip in an absent-minded way, and the 
general began to talk about the weather. 

“T thought that I was going to freeze to death 
that day I came, last spring,’’ he said. “You did 
not seem to mind itatall. But I never have been 
so contented anywhere as I was here. It was 
like having a home of my own from the minute I 
stepped inside the door.” 

Lizzie turned and looked off over the great 
valley. 

“That's what I believea tavern-keeper ought to 
try for. Itis the only home the guests have while 
they are there,’ she said, proudly. “But we 
were 80 glad to have one of father’s old friends 
come,”’ she added, shyly, and then, mustering 
more courage, “I didn’t know until you came 
how I—how we had missed having somebody to 
talk with about larger things.” | 

“Oh, I can’t leave you again, now that I have | 
found you,” said the lover, who had not meant 
to speak so soon, or even, as he tried to make 
himself believe, to speak at all. “I’m a great 
deal too old for you, but your young shoulders 
oughtn’t to carry everything. I want to help 
you look after the boy—and your father and 
I are old comrades. Couldn’t you let somebody 
else have the tavern, and just make a home for— 
for me?” asked the general, humbly. ‘I wish 
that I weren’t such an old fellow !’’ 

“You don’t seem a bit old to me,”’ said Lizzie. 

| The sorrel colt had just come to the top of the 
hill; he tossed his head gaily and trotted on 
toward the old Stage Tavern, and there were two 
happy hearts in the carriage behind. 
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promptly and so decidedly rejected that 
it had never been repeated. 

It was thought that Miss Maria 
allowed the old house to remain in a 
state of neglect, and the premises to be 
in a state of continual disorder, for the 
sole purpose of adding to her brother's 
annoyance and mortification. She also 
added many irritating traits to her 
natural eccentricities of character, and 

was nearly always spoken of by the people of 

the town as “queer Miss Maria.”’ 

Her sister-in-law was an extremely fashionable 
lady, while Maria went about in the shabbiest 
and most antiquated of garments. She was far 
from being scrupulously tidy, and seemed to take 
delight in setting aside the ordinary convention- 
alities of life. It was known, however, that she 
was very good and kind to the poor, while her 
brother was by no means noted for his generosity 
toward them. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin entertained lavishly, 
while his sister never entertained at all, and 

| did not go into society. It was regarded as 
scandalous that Miss Maria should have chosen 


Somehow his character matched his looks. He | somewhat eccentric, and this eccentricity had | to spend the afternoon in her front yard with a 


had known such hardships and 
trying adventures, he had con- 
fronted so often what was worst 
and most treacherous in human 
nature, and had summoned so 
much oftener his stern authority, 
that he seemed to forget the 
power of gentleness, until some- 
thing in itself gentle made him 
turn “the other cheek.” 

The bright fire was burning 
low, and even young John had 
town sleepy and disappeared, 
when the mistress of the house 
returned, still bright and still 
‘arefaking. A thoughtful man 
like Norton found his heart 
‘\ouched by the sight of the girl's 
ieadiness. She had driven him 
«cross country that bleak day as 
‘ she liked it; she had known 

»w to make him welcome; she 
vaS @ queen among house- 
eepers; and now, when an 
our of leisure came, she enter- 
‘ined him as he had seldom 
ween entertained in his life. , 

They began to speak of that gallant soldier, 
‘ord Roberts, and of the great page at the end 
! his story of the siege of Delhi. Perhaps the 
\‘fectionate habit of bringing every amusing and 
Jiteresting thing she could to enliven the enforced 
‘leness and dull hours of her father’s life, had 
‘leveloped Lizzie Harris’s natural gifts, but she 
knew about politics and affairs as well as litera- 
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HORACE DEVLIN, 


become more marked after her 
quarrel with her brother. 

Her father had been a man 
of very simple tastes, and had 
lived all of his life in the plain 
old red house that had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s. 
It was a great and bitter trial 
to Maria when her brother, not 
long after their father’s death, 
tore down the old house and 
built on its site a very large and 
pretentious modern mansion. 

Miss Maria had her father’s 
simple tastes, and the associa- 
tions of the old house were very 
dear to her, even when it was 
no longer her home. The big, 
showy mansion was an offence 
to her eyes every time she passed 
it. In marked and striking con- 
trast to her brother’s house was 
her own. It was as much an 
eyesore to her brother as his 
house was to Miss Maria. 

When the Devlin estate had 
finally been divided, Miss Maria 


moved into a tiny old house once occupied by | 


her father’s gardener. It was hardly tenantable, 
and Miss Maria made few repairs before moving 
into it. It stood directly across the road from 
her brother’s fine home, and was a decided 
blemish on the landscape seen from his spacious 
front piazza. He had, through his attorney, 
made his sister an offer to buy it at a price far 


pman’s hat on her head, and her skirts pinned up 

about her waist, on the day of her brother’s 
grand Jawn party, when he had a car-load of 
guests out from the city. 

So the breach between the brother and sister 
widened until there was no probability that it 
would ever be bridged over. When they met 
they stared at each other in stony silence. 

Wentfield, the town in which the Devlins lived, 
was a small manufacturing place. Most of its 
inhabitants worked in the mills. Many of them | 
were thrifty men and women, who saved as much 
as they could of their earnings, and deposited | 
them in the one savings-bank in Wenfield. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin was cashier of the 
Wenfield savings-bank, and never had there been 
such wild excitement throughout the town as on 
the morning when a placard appeared on the 
bank door bearing the two ominous words: 


BANK CLOSED. 


Men and women left their work and hurried 
to the bank with eager and anxious faces. Many 
| had in it the savings of a lifetime, and they stared 
lat the portentous words with wildly beating 
hearts. There was the most outspoken indigna- 
tion when the truth became known. The fact 
was that the Hon. Horace Devlin had brought 
shame and disgrace on an old and honored name, 
and privation and possible poverty to many 
homes, by becoming a defaulter. 

It was discovered that he had for years been 
speculating with money belonging to the bank, 
and his defalcations were sufficient to embarrass 
it. It was feared that its doors must be perma- 


tue. She was what Norton called a woman with | more than its value, but the offer had been so | nently closed, and that the depositors would lose 
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all, or at least the most, of their savings. The 
Hon. Horace Devlin was missing, and no trace 
of his whereabouts could be found. 

A week after the closing of the bank another 
notice appeared on its doors. The second notice 
was as follows: 

Norice.—All creditors of the Wenfield Savings- 
Bank are hereby requested to meet in the town 
hall on Friday evening at eight o'clock. 

Many who were not creditors of the bank 
crowded into the town hall with the bank depos- 
itors on Friday evening. Indeed, the hall was 
filled to overflowing, and no one seemed to have 
any definite idea of what was to be done. 

When eight o’clock came had yet 
appeared on the platform, but a few minutes 
later a door at the rear opened, and to the 
amazement of all present, Miss Maria Devlin 
walked forward and faced the people. 

There was an instant hush. One could almost 
hear the breathing of the spectators. Miss Maria 
herself seemed calmer than any of them. Ter 
voice was perfectly steady when she began to 
speak. Every word could be heard in all parts 
of the hall. 

“My friends,” she said, simply, “I am here to 
make reparation for the wrong done you by 
my brother, Horace Devlin. The Devlins have 
always been honest people. No man ever had a 
higher or a more deserved reputation for honesty 
than my father. He owed no man anything, nor 
dol. I feel that I owe it to my father to make 
full amends for his son’s wrong-doing, and to do 
all that I can to remove the shame and disgrace 
he ha® brought on a good and honorable name. 

“Now I am here to say that I will pay every 
dollar due the depositors who had money in the 
Wenfield Savings-Bank, and 

“Hooray for Miss Maria!’ shouted a wildly 
excited man in the rear of the hall. ‘‘Hooray!’’ 

The crowd took up the ery, and the hall rang 

as it never had before. 

“Hooray for the Devlin name!” 
some one else, when partial order had been 
restored, “Hooray for old Judge Devlin, as 
good and honest a man as ever walked the 
earth! Three cheers for him and his honest 
daughter, Miss Maria!” 

Again the hall resounded with the plaudits 
of the multitude. When order was finally 
restored, Miss Maria said quietly: 

“My lawyer, Mr. Dawson, will take charge 
of the matter of making the payments due, 
That is all I have to say, except to express 
my deep regret that this shameful thing has 
happened. Good night.” 

(Queer Miss Maria left the hall amid the 

renewed applause of the great crowd. 

“She is her father’s daughter, that’s what she 
is!” said Doctor Hale, as the people were going 
out of the hall. 

“You couldn’t say a better thing about her,” 
said Dawson, the lawyer. 

From that time forth Miss Maria had a new 
place in the affections and respect of the people 
of Wentield. She was still ‘‘queer Miss Maria,” 
but the people knew that her heart was right. 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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A Boy’s Mishap. 


OT long ago a boy, living in one of 
the more southerly “boom towns,”’ 
outlived a singular adventure. Near 
his home, at the foot of a hill which 
is surmounted by a handsome 

country hotel, is an artificial lake, which is occa- 
sionally frozen over in winter, and is then crowded 
with skaters. The depth of water in this pond is 
regulated through a chimney-like, brick-protected 
oaken bulkhead, with a valve at its base that 
ordinarily lets water out about as fast as the 
intake supplies it to the pond. In case of a rapid 
rise, the open top of this “chimney”’ receives the 
excess. At all times the outflowing water escapes 
through the embankment of the pond by a culvert 
at the bottom of the chimney, as the boys all 
call it. 

Usually the surface of the water is about two 
feet from the top of the chimney, which is close 
to the eastern embankment and in summer forms 
a seat from which to fish, and in times of ice 
affords a place where boys can adjust their skates, 





| or lean one at a time against the stout valve-rod 


projecting up from the west side of the bulkhead. 

Among the first boys to try the ice this winter 
was the one to whose adventure I have alluded. 
While the other boys were either playing or 
looking on at hockey, he took to spinning around 
the margin of the pond at his best pace back ward, 
and had made the round several times, almost 
oblivious to his surroundings in his exhilaration, 
when he suddenly tripped, probably on one of 
the stones that had been thrown on the young 
ice to test its strength, pitched backward, and 
went head first down the chimney, and stopped 
with his head in cold running water about ten 
feet below the surface of the pond. He had 
somehow saved his neck by frantically grasping at 
the valve-bar and sides of the bulkhead as he fell. 

There he was, wrong end up, in a dark chimney 
not large enough to turn around in, with his head 
in icy water, and unable to breathe for a couple 
of seconds. Then he somehow wriggled upward 
far enough to clear his head of water, stand on 
his hands, and yell for help. But no one had 
seen him fall, and no one heard his shouting. 

He does not know how many minutes he 
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supported himself on his hands, over which the 
swift, cold water flowed in a stream some inches 
deep. At last his arms gave way under him and 
he fell, not without a certain wild hope. 
Instantly the strong rush of escaping water 
caught him and forced him into the outlet culvert 
under the embankment. His collapse had lim- 
bered his body so that it was pliable in the current, 
and easily turned the sharp angle from the vertical 
to the horizontal. Then he stopped for a few 
moments, damming up the water behind him. 
Then its force pushed him slowly along the 
passage. He remembers little of that journey | 
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except the round hole of daylight at its end, and 
of his terrible choking by the water that he swal- 
lowed in gasping occasionally for air. 

And so, through the dark sixty-two feet of this 
tunnel he was shoved out into the open air, and 


| received a hard knock in dropping three feet 


down on the stones outside. Pulling together 
what remained of his senses and his strength, he 
dragged himself back to the boys’ fire on the bank. 
And not one of them would believe his story ; 
indeed, nobody in the place, except his mother, 
credits it, and she told me. 


BURTON KLINE. 


IN A MEXICAN DUGOUT 


y Charles Dudley Warner === 


T was three o’clock in the morning on the | we had been told that we were going to rob| that she not only contributed her share of) 


| sixteenth of April when George knocked at | 


somebody. 





““WE STOWED OURSELVES IN ON THE 
BOTTOM OF THE BOAT. 


COMPANION. 


within, the opening at the top being narrower 
than the bottom. If, therefore, a crew of broad- 
beamed Dutchmen could squeeze into it, they 
would have plenty of room when seated on the 


bottom. It tapers from the stern to the prow, | 


which rises a little, according to the natural taper 
of the tree. 

This makes a heavy, solid marine conveyance, 
low in the water, liable to be swamped by big 
waves, but not easily upset. Such is the common 
pattern of the boats on Lake Patzcuaro; but 
they are of all sizes, from the man-of-war which 
we rode in down to skiffs not more than ten feet 
long. Ours was about forty 
feet in length, but I was told 
that these canoes are some- 
times sixty feet long. The 
shape and style are unchanged 
since the primeval days long 
before the Spanish Conquest, 
and now as then the propelling 
force is the paddle. 

The paddles are of one piece 
of wood—a round stick like a 
broom - handle, about five feet 
long, and ending in a disk the 
size and shape of a dinner- 
plate. With this instrument 
the Indians are very skilful, 
and get great speed out of their 
craft. They sit upon the bottom 
of the boat, and each man pad- 
dies independently, keeping 
stroke with no other. The 
result is a great splashing and 
fuss, and with more excite- 
ment and less progress than if 
they all paddled together. 

Our speed was not steady, 
but we went forward in gusts 


ping as fast as he could, and 
splashing and exciting his 
neighbor by cries for a few 
minutes, and then subsiding 
into gentle dallyings with the 


i paddle. 


Before I was able to see our 
crew I learned that there were 
four Indians in front of our party,—we sat in the 
centre,—and three behind us, and one of the latter 
was a woman. Her gentle, low-pitched voice 
betrayed her sex; and later it became evident 


muscle to our progress, but that she carried 


our door and said that coffee and the crew | The air was fresh, but with no chill in it, being | nearly all the brains of the crew, and was in fact 
of the dugout were waiting. He could not have | perfectly dry and so still that the tallow candles the commander. In the ordinary work she had 


rapped on the window, for the room had no win- 
dow, and it was perfectly dark when the door was | 
shut. It opened upon a broad second-story gal- 
lery in a line with similar rooms in an old hacienda | 
turned into a temporary posada, or inn, upon the 
sedgy shore of Lake Patzcuaro. 

If any one supposes that it was a hardship to 
be called so early, he is ignorant of the couch I 
then abandoned—a simple cot bedstead with a| 
board mattress covered with a blanket. It was 
smooth and at first agreeable, but presently I 
discovered that the bed was constructed to pre- 
vent drowsiness in the occupant. Again. and 
again in the night I arose and stood around the 
room a while in order to rest, so that when the 
summons came I was not disturbed. 

We dressed in a dim illumination, with the 
usual haste of travellers who are making a forced 
flight, and taking our candles, stepped out upon 
the gallery. The night was perfectly calm, and 
the placid lake would have been indistinguishable 
had it not been a mirror for the hundreds of 
sparkling stars. 


A Start in the Dark. 


The city of Patzcuaro, not visible from the 
hacienda, lies upon a plateau a couple of miles 
distant from the lake. It is now a stagnant place, 
with a couple of well-planted plazas, but was 
once famous for its great number of convents, 
monasteries and churches. The business was 
chiefly ecclesiastical, but its only life now is on 
market-days, when the Indians from the sur- 
rounding villages bring in ‘their pottery and corn | 
and vegetables to trade. 

The lake is one of the largest in Mexico, and | 
has few rivals anywhere in beauty. It has the | 
shape of a crescent moon, and an extreme length 
of some twenty-five miles. Its clear water, gen- 
erally reflecting a brilliant blue sky, and its 
lovely islands give it beauty, while the giant 
mountains that rise from its shores give it gran- 
deur. Lake Chapala, to the north, is much 
larger,—said to be -fifty-six miles in length,—but | 
its shores are not so high and it is not clear. 

We groped our way down the narrow stone | 
stairway to the lower story, and to the eating. | 
room, where we swallowed coffee and bread in | 
haste, and made our way out by the rear postern, 
carrying candles to guide our steps over the | 
broken ground to the landing. There we climbed | 
over and stumbled among the canoes drawn up | 
on the shore until we reached our own convey- 
ance, into which we very carefully stepped | 
without being able to see what it was like. We/| 
only knew that it was very narrow and that it | 
had an inclination to go first one side and then 
the other, and that there were Indians somewhere 
in it, jabbering an unknown tongue. The whole 
proceeding had a mysterious and buccaneering | 
aspect. We should not have been surprised if | 











we carried did not even flare. The passengers 


were four—madame, the young lady, myself and | 


the modest stillness and humility belonging to 
women, but in any crisis requiring decision her 


the courier—and the propelling force was Indians. | word was accepted as final. 


We sat down upon the bottom of the boat on 


| blankets or low stools in a line, and care was 


taken to make the line straight in order not to 


encourage the boat to lean too much. When we | 
| were ready the candles were blown out and the | his paddle as an oar, and as the light increased | throwing out the seine; the occupants, for a 
| we had great pleasure in watching the good- moment standing motionless, were distinctly 


signal given to go. 


Our Indian Paddlers. 
One Indian stood in the prow facing us, using 


of enthusiasm, everybody dip- | 
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| distance of eighteen miles from Patzcuaro, on t! 

| other horn of the lake. They have been Chris. 
tianized for three hundred and fifty years, an: 
conform in dress and observances to this era, }y) 
in their occupations and superstitions they a 

| probably little changed. 

| The Tarascos were a brave tribe, who owne:i 
| no allegiance to the Aztecs or the empire in th 
Valley of Mexico, but they were early conquere: | 
by Cortez. This village was a very importa: 
one, and the seat of their powerful chief. Thx 
occupations were fishing and the manufaciure . 
red pottery, which is continued to-day just as 
was before the conquest. This seemed to Phil), 
II. an excellent centre for the propagation of th - 
Catholic faith, and the Spaniards built he: 
churches and monasteries, planted a large churc! 
yard with olives, and Philip further showed }; 
favor by sending to the monastery a painting . 
“The Entombment” by Titian. 


A Mouth-filling Dialect. 


The object of our voyage was to see this pictwi 
and our early start was determined by two co), 
siderations: we wished to return in time to cate): 
the two o’clock train for Morelia, and to tak: 
advantage of the calmness of the lake in th, 
morning, for it is liable later in the day to tem 
| pests of wind. Our Indians explained this as 

they bent with energy to their task, especially as 
|our bargain for pay was based upon our returi: 
at a certain hour. Most of them speak Spanish. 
but they use their aboriginal dialect in talking 
with each other—a pleasant-sounding language, 
| but having in it, I fancy, many words like those 
| of the Nahuatl tongue, such as “xinechmotequi- 
| uhtili’? and “Tinotlazotatemaquixticatziné’’ —a 
| few of which make a mouthful. 
| As we swept along in the shadow of the moun- 
| tain, a moment came when we fancied we could 
see the shore and the lake more distinctly, and at 
tais instant we heard far behind us the bells of 
Janicho, and knew that somebody had seen signs 
in the east of the speedy coming of day. In a 
moment the gray light was stealing over the sky 
and kindling the high mountain-tops, and we 
seemed to feel the shiver of the dawn; that cold 
awakening to reality when the earth seems to 
shrink out of the mystery of night. 

Slowly the shadows crept down the mountains, 
and our horizon enlarged, revealing the blue 
water and the green shores, now beginning to 
sparkle and rejoice in the new life. Here and 
there along the rocky and roadless shore was a 
fisherman’s hut embowered in the trees, with his 
dugout moored in a little cove. As we rounded 
headland after headland, new glories of the 
morning opened to us. The lake was still like 
glass, and in the ruddy light began to take on 
| prismatic hues. The fishermen were already 
| astir. 
| Boats were putting out from the little villages, 


| Sometimes a line of them, taking position for 








We began to move through the sedge and out | humored smile on his broad face. He was an | silhouetted against the sky. More pretentious 
into the clear water with what appeared to be | embiem of the cheerful good nature of the whole cottages, vine- and flower-covered, appeared along 
the speed of an express-train. It was still dark crew. We passed dim islands on our left, on some | the shore. Long lines of nets, stretched from 


enough to be myste- 
rious, and we could 
not see the ends of 
the boat, but it was 
not so very dark when 
our eyes became ac- 
customed to it. The 
sky was covered with 
brilliant constellations 
among which the 
Southern Cross played 
its rather insignificant 
part; and a crescent 
moon, owing to the 
rapid revolution of the 
earth to the east, was 
just becoming visible 
over the mountain. 
We seemed to be 
going faster than the 
earth; but we were 
not, for the moon 
gained on us. 











pole to pole, like 
spider-webs, gave the 
seene the effect of a 
pencil drawing. Noth- 
ing could be more re- 
fined and more poetic 
than the whole view 
when we came in 
sight of the huts and 
towers of Tzintzun- 
tzan over the reaches 
of the low shore. 

Nor was a human 
interest wanting. 
Little dugouts, gay 
with the red or yellow 
mantas of the fisher- 
men, were darting 
about on their morn- 
ing errands; and we 
seemed to have a 
vision of the South 
Seas, when we saw a 








Nothing could be 
more weird and un- 
canny than this silent 
beginning of a voyage in a craft we could only 
dimly see and with Indians we could only hear, 
as they excited each other in an unknown jargon 
to ply the paddle. 

The lake was as smooth as glass, and there 
was no sound except the splashing of paddles— 
not even the twitter of a drowsy bird; and the 
dim light played such fantastic tricks with the 
shore, the headlands, islands and sentinel moun- 
tains that we seemed to be going at hazard out 
into the night on a purely experimental voyage. 
To be sure, the Indians knew where they were 
going, and steered by the dim contour of the 
shore. 


The Boat We Rode in. 


The Indians steered the boat, but it had no 
rudder, and its guidance was somewhat wild 
and uncertain. As its name implies, it was origi- 
nally a log, or rather the trunk of a big tree. 
One side of the log is squared off to form the 


bottom. It is then hollowed out in such a way | 





that it curves up from the water and is concave 


“THE ENTOMBMENT,” BY TITIAN. FROM A DRAWING FURNISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 


of which were ruins of habitations or convents, 
and were aiming to round a peninsula on the main- 
land and sail between that and the island of 
Janicho,—pronounced Hanicho,—which rose, a 
huge bulk, before us. This island is inhabited 
wholly by Indians of unmixed blood, who live 
in a village on a plateau in an amphitheatre of 
hills, which has a church and tower and looks 
very well from the water. The only sign of life 
as we passed was a solitary light in a cabin or 
shrine above the village. 

As we turned northward through the channel 
between the island and the promontory, the lake 
broadened, but we kept near the rocky coast of 
the mountain on the east. Presently we descried 
before us a moving black speck, which resolved 
itself into a long dugout propelled by two Indians 
who were making good speed, and who told us 
that they were going to Janicho to fetch a priest 
to say mass at their village. They made as much 
haste on their service of religion as we on our 
pleasure excursion. 

Our Indians were all Tarascos from the village 
of Tzintzuntzan, to which we were bound, a 


tiny skiff swiftly pass 
ing in the lagoon, a 
young woman will! 
| flowing black hair and short skirts using tl 
| paddle with skill and vigor, while her brow: 
baby, the sole passenger in the bottom of th« 
boat, smiled upon the cheerful world. 


The Town of Tzintzuntzan. 


Tzintzuntzan has gone to decay. From bei!: 
an ancient Indian seat of power it eventual! 
under the Spaniards and Mexicans, became t! 
capital of the state of Michoacan. In the ti 
| of its greatest prosperity it is said to have had 
| population of sixty thousand souls; the numb: 
| is probably greatly exaggerated. But when th 
| capital was moved to Morelia, it rapidly declin« 
| both in civil and religious importance, until no 
| it is the home of only about five hundred Indian- 
| who continue the industry of their fathers i 
| pottery and in fishing, sending their products ( 
| the market at Patzcuaro. 
| The town seemed deserted on the morning ©! 
| our visit, as we walked through the broad an: 
| dusty streets, now become lanes, bordered b} 
|mud and thatched houses set in gardens and 
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compounds, where grow tropical fruit-trees, 
under the shade of which the few inhabitants | 
follow the potter’s trade. It being the day after 
a feast-day, no one was at work. The pottery is 


made by molding it by hand, without a wheel, | 


and most of the work of manufacture is done by 


women. The men bring and prepare the clay, | 


attend to the ovens, and carry the ware to market. 

The walled square before the convent and 
chureh is like a bit of the Old World. The large 
olive-trees, planted by the monks over three cen- 
turies and a half ago, are gnarled and twisted 
and tottering to decay, putting forth patches of 
sreen leaves but no fruit. There are a few 
moldering tombs in the churchyard, and now 
and then a burial is made there. Under a group 
of trees on a cross-beam hangs a big bell, which 
calls the people to prayers. 

The great picture of Titian, which, when I saw 
it many years ago, hung in a favorable light in 
the sacristy of the convent, has now been removed 
into the adjoining church, and hung in such a 
bad light that it is almost impossible to see it. 
From year’s end to year’s end probably not a 
dozen people see it who have the least appreciation 
of its masterly qualities, but it is a sort of fetish 


to the Indians, and they will not permit its | 


removal or purchase by any one. 

As most of 
“Entombment”’ is a picture fifteen feet in length, 
and contains eleven life-size figures. One of our 
party remarked that the artist must have used 
for one of the figures in this the same model he 
used for the principal figure in “The Assump- 
tion,’ now in Venice. 

By eight o’clock we were stowed in our boat 
again for the return voyage. As we had made 
the trip of eighteen miles in three hours, we 
reasonably calculated we could reach Patzcuaro 
by twelve. There was not a breath of wind, and 
half our journey was accomplished when we 
approached the island of Janicho and the strait 
through which we were to round the promontory. 

We were remarking upon the absolute calmness, 
the glassy surface of the blue water, when some 
one noticed in the distant mountains beyond the 
lakea small whirlwind of dust. ‘“There is wind,’’ 
he said, and he was still .speaking when we 
noticed on the shore far off, a green color, like a 
fringe. very pretty to look at as it advanced and 
displaced the blue. It seemed but a moment 
when all the lake was green, and the waves 
began to lift our long boat. And in another 
moment there was no doubt about the waves, 
now whitecapped, and in the midst of which the 
dugout was laboring. 

So long as we kept head on there was no 
danger, and we believed that the crew, by putting 
forth extraordinary efforts, could pass through the 
straits, which we had not yet 
entered, and round the corner, 
or better still, cross the lake 
directly and creep along the 
opposite shore. But the fact 
appeared, after an interval of 
desperate labor, that we were 
not gaining a foot, while wind 
and waves grew stronger and 
higher. The crew were begin- 
ning to lose their heads in this 
determined resistance, and the ‘ 
boat was plainly unmanageable, . 
when the woman’s voice was 
heard, commanding to turn to 
the shore on the Jeft and seek a 
landing. 

This was not easy to do with- 
out risk of being swamped, and 
when we had turned it was not 
easy to find a landing on the 
broken and rocky promontory. 
The order was that the pas- 
sengers and part of the crew 
should disembark and walk 
across the promontory, while the 


boat, thus lightened, could be rowed around to! the Moravian Indian differed from the savage | | dozen feet diciant. 
| ward, and it was watching me with intense and 
| Savage curiosity. 
near French Creek, in the Black Hills of Dakota, | 


meet us. With some difficulty we ran among the 
rocks, got ashore and climbed up to the plateau, 
and some of us were not sorry to be on land, 
especially as we carried the lunch with us. 

The stroll across the narrow promontory turned 
out to be a walk of some two miles and a half, 
past an Indian village and zigzagging through 
cultivated fields and down stony lanes till we 
reached the shore at a tiny inlet, where the rocks 
were pounded by the waves. We had hardly 
seated ourselves, however, on the rocks to eat our 
well-earned lunch, when the boat appeared. 

The question then was what todo. The wind 
had not lowered, nor the waves. We held an 
Indian council, and the men said that we could 
20. We should probably get wet, but there was 
no great danger. However, they could not pull 
us Over in less than three hours. That would be 
too late for our train, and as we would miss that 


in any case, it was best to wait where we were | 


for the wind to subside. 

When would the wind go down? Perhaps 
about five o’clock. But does not the wind usually 
rise on the lake about five? Yes. What, then, 
Shall we gain by waiting here on a chance, and 
probably fighting our way home in the dark? 
They could not say. 1 then appealed to the 
woman. We might get wet, but we could at 
least, in the full sunlight. see the waves and 
«void the big ones. Shall we stay or go? 


“I say go!” cried the courageous woman. “It 


is nothing if we do get a little wet.” 
And we stowed ourselves in on the bottom of | 





my readers may know, this | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the boat, and with difficulty pushed out through 
the rocks. At first we were unable to get away 
from the shore, and for some time seemed to 
make little headway. The waves were not very 
big, but as we were seated down in them, with 
| the edge of the boat only a few inches above 
water, they seemed monstrous. But the heavy 
| boat rode beautifully, only now and then shipping 
| the top of a wave. 

The woman took entire command, ordering 
quick paddling when there was a lull, and the 
sharp turning of the boat to meet an unusually 
big wave. And the men showed a great deal of 
skill in this difficult navigation. We were run- 
ning quartering to the wind and waves, and 
sometimes seemed to pitch about with little 
progress. But the shore behind us did recede, 







HEREVER hunters 
and dogs abound, the 
cougar, if found at all, 

is a tifmid, shrinking, voiceless 

brute, fighting only when brought 
to bay. It learns and practises 
infinite caution. Hence the beast has fallen into 

a certain contempt; latter-day naturalists even 

deny that it gives voice to the long, quavering 

cry that was formerly attributed to it. But I 

have often heard that cry, and I know, too, that 

the tamed, man-hunted cougar differs from its 


congeners of the mountain wilds somewhat as | 



























‘*IT CAME TOWARD ME FEARLESSLY.” 


Shawnees of old. 
The adventure I am about to relate occurred 


in August, 1875 —a region then untrodden by 
white men, except our little band of miners, 
who had recently gathered along this creek, and 
the exploring expeditions of General Custer and 
Professor Jenney. Rich in gold and silver though 
they are, the Black Hills had been guarded at 
every avenue of approach by thousands of hostile 
Sioux. They themselves were deterred by tra- 
ditions and superstitions from much venturing 
within the shadows of their black pines; so that 
we found there no trace of aboriginal habitations, 
permanent or transient. 

There was a solemn and wonderful atmosphere 
in that primitive wilderness. Its denizens, un- 
scared by men, seldom fled at first approach. 
The pine-hen sat upon limb of bush or tree, and 
cocked its head without fear. The big, dun 
| mule-deer approached the lone prospector with 
open-eyed, curious gaze, and if not stopped by a 
bullet, would often come within a few steps of 
him. The grizzly bear actually came into camp 
to be killed, for he had never before found his 
path barred by living creatures. And there the 
| cougar, never hunted, knew not fear of man. 

I left our camp on a warm Sunday afternoon, 
for a stroll among the hills, and from force of 
Sunday habits 1 left my gun in my tent. 
dislike to feel a revolver banging against my hips, 
I went for my walk unarmed. 

In the course of half an hour, alternately 
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| uted to me, even in childhood ; 


|and worse than useless pocket-knife. 


Asl} 


the island we were to pass became more distinct 
before us, and we could plainly make out the 
trees and the hacienda at the foot of the lake 
where our haven was. 

Asa result of the woman’s decision and good 
seamanship, we reached the landing in one hour 
instead of three, and had an hour in which to 
receive the congratulations of the women at the 
hacienda on our escape. I made a brief speech, 
in English, to the commander, complimenting 
her on being the only person in the crew who 
had good sense and pluck, accompanying my 
remarks by a little douceur, which made her 
smile. 

I am not partial to dugouts, but if I ever 
venture in another I shall man it with a crew of 
women. 


walking and scrambling, I came 
to the head of the gulch and out 
upon a rough slope surmounted 
by cap-rocks, which formed the 
highest hilltop within reach. 
Along the base of these scarred 
and fissured rocks grew creeping pine, brier 
and raspberry bushes, bearing ripe fruit. Many 
berries had fallen, and more had been gathered 
by the bears and birds, but enough yet remained, 
red and luscious, to furnish me with a palatable 
after-dinner relish. 

When I had eaten all I could, I resolved to 
climb to a summit of the rocks, that I 
might get a more extended view of the 
beautiful region. But to reach those 
lookout heights was no easy task. I 
sought for some time a way up, and at 
length found a great cleft or split in the 
rocks, which offered an arduous line of 
ascent along one steep and rugged face. 

Along the fissured surface of this cleft I 
advanced slowly and cautiously, going up 
slantwise, now on my hands and knees, 
and again drawing myself up bodily by 
clutching rocky projections with my 
fingers. As I passed along the face of 
the cleft, it deepened and widened, and 
the ascent became still more difficult and 
perilous. Below me lay two steep 
inclines, each with a chevauz -de -frise 
of rock points and scattered pines, reach- 
ing to a dizzy depth. 

Finally, when I almost despaired of 
climbing farther, and when descent 
seemed equally dangerous, I reached a 
flat surface of the rock, where there was a 
thin soil and clustering juniper bush, and 
there f saw an easier way of climbing to 

the summit, still fifty feet or so above my head. 

After I scanned the ascent I lay, puffing 
with exertion, tired and heated, flat upon my 
face, to rest. A cool breeze blowing through 
the cleft fanned my cheeks, and I enjoyed in 
anticipation the grand expanse of horizon 
which awaited me on the heights. I had lain 
thus several minutes, when I became aware, 
with a quick and creepy thrill, of some 
magnetic presence close at hand. What 
sort of creature was it which could thus 
make itself felt ? 

I raised my head, turned my face 
instinctively toward the wall of rock 
upon my right, and found myself looking 
directly into the yellow-green, scintillat- 
ing eyes of a great red cougar. 

The great cat had crept stealthily out 
from a shelter of bush and rock, and lay 
upon its stomach, facing me and not a 
Its ears were pricked for- 


The big eyes, with dilating 
pupils, were fixed on me in a fascinated stare. 

There was no movement of the cougar’s body 
or head, save a slight quivering about the muzzle. 
Its great paws were outstretched, their talons 
hidden in the soft fur which covered them. The 
tail curved upward in a curious twist, not unlike 
the hook of an interrogation point. 

The whole attitude of the animal was one of 
half-fierce, half-wondering questioning. It was 
as if it saw in me a big and probably harmless 
reptile—perhaps a huge kind of lizard or turtle. 

I cannot recall that cowardice was ever attrib- 
but as I looked 
into the eyes of that treacherous beast, I was 
afraid — terribly afraid. I dared not get to my 
feet, and thus invite immediate attack, for had I 
possessed the speed of a greyhound, there was 
no way torun. I had no weapon, save a small 
Plainly 
my only recourse was to lie in perfect quiet 
until the animal should gratify its curiosity and 
haply, if not hungry, take itself off. 

I had not long to wait until there was a sudden 
unsheathing of the yellow claws, and the cougar 
leaped lightly to its feet. It came toward me 
fearlessly, with a slow, cat’s tread, holding its 
head sidewise and lashing its tail. 

Sick with a sense of helplessness, I could only 
lie inert, waiting to grapple, barehanded, with 
the beast, as a final resort. My only movement 
was to lower my face to the soil and clasp the 
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back of my neck with both hands to prevent a 
fatal bite at the outset. 

The cougar snarled down at mein a warning 
fashion. Then it gave me a heavy pat upon 
the shoulder—a tentative, stingless, half-playful 
stroke, intended, doubtless, to test my defensive 
qualities. Finding me apparently of a despicable 
spirit, the brute coolly took possession of my body. 

It sniffed fastidiously at my woollen shirt, then 
roughly rolled me over and lay upon me, the 
points of its shoulders resting squarely on my 
chest. I managed, while the animal’s claws 
were pricking my side and leg, to shift my hands 
in readiness to defend my throat. 

There I lay upon my back, with that great 
beast across me, its heart thumping against my 
ribs, its red lips parted, its claws ripping at the 
hard soil as if to sharpen them for a banquet! 

In my despair I regretted keenly that I had not 
flung myself over the declivity and taken my 
chances in a terrific slide down its steep, ragged 
slope. I resolved to make the desperate leap if 
an opportunity should offer in the struggle which 
must come. 

There could be no doubt of the final intention 
of the beast. The cougar was merely indulging 
itself in a bit of cat-play, and when this should 
end, would treat me as a cat does a mouse. 

The animal thrust its head down sidewise and 
snarled; its big eyes narrowed to cruel points, 
and its hot breath played upon my face. Its tail 
switched back and forth, lashing first my boots 
and then my head, from which the hat had fallen. 
In every motion of the creature there was a hard, 
perfect efficiency, and under the working of its 
whip-cord muscles I felt myseif quite powerless. 

Nevertheléss, an impulse was strong upon me 
to clutch the beast by the throat and try to hurl 
it over the ledge. [But reason saved me from 
such a rash attempt. The cougar was a large 
one, of the variety since famed as the mountain- 
lion. Certainly it would instantly tear me asun- 
der if I grappled with it. 

The brute snarled and scratched with increased 
vehemence. Its hind claws, working against my 
left side, tore my clothes and sliced me painfully. 
Through this ordeal I lay in perfect quiet, sup- 
pressing breath and appearance of animation. 

Suddenly the cougar sprang to its feet and 
leaped lithely away. I turned my face, in a 
great hope that it would abandon me, but only 
to see it sink behind a spray of pencil-cedar a 
few yards distant. There it lay, with nothing 
visible save the light play of its tail. Despite its 
great size, the animal was still young enough to 
be eager for play with a too easily caught victim. 

Was it possible the creature might finally go 
away and leave me? No; amid the clustering 
cedar sprigs I caught the gleam of its yellow- 
green eye—an eye fastened upon me in cunning, 
waiting cruelty. Evidently I was expected to 
move, and furnish sport in the killing. Without 
doubt, too, the cougar shrewdly suspected me of 
playing the part of the turtle or the porcupine. 

I thought of trying to escape now. How far 
and how fast might I go? I rolled cautiously 
over until I could look down the steeps of the 
ledge. Tothrow myself over at that point would 
be destruction. The descent was not perpen- 
dicular, but quite appalling in its ragged steeps. 
There were scattered pines growing in soil-filled 
crevices, but the nearest of them was too far 
below to offer hope of lodgment. 

I ran my eye along the slope in advance, and 
saw that by crawling some twenty-five or thirty 
feet on the brink I could, if nimble enough, leap 
down upon a jutting point of rock, and thence 
into the thick top of a pine beneath. What lay 
immediately beyond was hidden by a projection. 
It was a desperate chance, even if I might crawl 
so far in safety—simply a chance of outdoing the 
cougar in daring a perilous descent. 

I crawled slowly forward along the rim of the 
declivity, keeping a close eye upon the cougar’s 
swaying tail, and guided my movement by that 
danger - signal. When the tail switched too 
nervously, I sank upon the rocks and lay inert. 

Hitching myself forward inch by inch, I 
actually succeeded in delaying an attack until 
I had reached the only safe footing for a leap. 
Well out of reach of a single bound of the animal, 
I sprang to my feet with a yell of defiance, ard 
jumped outward with all my might. 

I alighted with a heavy jar upon the projecting. 
rock, and instantly leaped for the pine top below. 
There was a dizzy swoop of twenty feet, and I 
crashed among the branches and clutched wildly 
at them as they broke beneath me. By sheer 
luck, as it seemed, I lodged head downward ina 
tangle of lower limbs which had been turned 
aside in their growth by the face of the rock. 

Before there was time to move, I heard a rush- 
ing swish of boughs overhead, the snapping of a 
big limb and a muffled thud upon the slope below. 
Then, clinging face downward, ‘with but few 
limbs to intervene, I saw my enemy, the cougar, 
go down the fearful steep in a lightning slide, 
clawing and spitting at the rocks, until it disap- 
peared among some pine tops below. 

Two minutes later, safely seated, I again saw 
my enemy, now limping, with drooping tail, along 
the bottom of the gulch. The cougar had survived 
that frightful descent, but the courage “a been 
taken out of it, and I had no farther fea 

Although much scratched and bruised, 1 had no 
broken bones. It was only by the hardest kind of 
scrambling that I got safely to the top of the ledge. 
Then, thankful enough for life and freedom, I 
made my way back to camp. 
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Current Topics. 


In the sixteenth century, Philip II. 
of Spain gave to a favorite monastery in Mexico | 
a picture of “The Entombment,’’ by the great | 
Italian artist, Titian. There it still remains, 
cherished by the natives, who regard it with 
superstitious awe, and cannot be induced to part 
with it. On another page Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner charmingly describes a trip he made to 
see this remarkable painting. 

‘*Discussions on the war and the twen- 
tieth century,” reads a notice on the wall of a 
hotel in Glasgow, Scotland, “will not be allowed 
until the close of both.’’ So far as this genera- | 
tion is concerned that seems to be a prohibition | 
until “the day after never.’ 





The Pacific cable is not entirely an affair 
of congressional legislation. The fact that all the 
markets of the world could barely provide the 
fifteen hundred tons of gutta-percha required for 
its proper insulation, suggests but one of the 
windy-cape difficulties to be rounded. 

Arbor day is the only holiday which speaks 
for the future; all others celebrate the past. 
Yet even Arbor day begins to have a past. | 
Eighteen years ago, during the first forestry | 
congress in this country, the children of Cincin- 
nati marched to Eden Park and planted a young | 
tree for each President. Washington would be | 
prouder of his Cincinnati oak than of his mythical | 
cherry-tree; and Jackson would find his hickory | 


harder to break down than was the United States | 


Bank. j 


| 
1 
| 
| 


The War Department has lately published 
a list of the officers and men of the United States 
army who have received medals or been espe- 
cially commended for gallantry during the last 
two and a half years. Two of the fifty officers 
whose names are mentioned, and thirty-three of | 
the enlisted men, are colored. In view of the 
relatively small number of negro troops in the 
army, this is a record of which our dark-skinned 
brother may well be proud. Evidently the color- 


line is not drawn at the firing-line. 


Senator Depew estimates that “fully one- 
half of all charitable efforts are productive of | 
more harm than good. They increase pauperism, | 
and encourage paupers to remain paupers. The | 
worst form that charity can take is when it pau- | 
perizes the recipient.’”’ The estimate of one-half | 
of all charity being evil may seem startling; | 
possibly it is exaggerated. If true it is still no 
argument against a continuance of charitable 
effort. Not less benevolence, but more discretion 
in manifesting it, is the rule suggested. The 
charity that encourages self-help is always good. | 
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| the Bastille to the Church of the Madeleine every | social evil which can be reduced to their lowest 
| morning before sunrise, and at every sixty-eighth | power for harm only by faithful effort, not merely 
step to crack a grape-seed between his teeth. | prolonged, but unceasing. 

Another nervous idler was ordered to move into| When, after a period of apparent indifference 
four rooms on the fifth story of a house with no} to the offences committed openly against law, 
elevator, to have each room papered a different | order and decency, the public conscience seems 
pattern and shade of green, and to select, himself, | to be aroused, correction is applied, often quite 





the rooms and the paper, and to superintend all 
the work. By such devices, he lured his patients 
into doing what they otherwise would not have 
done, and thus was enabled to effect many cures. 
It was a shrewd use of mental foibles for the 
cure of physical ills. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays. 
Southwell. 


—_—_———_<¢-—__—_—_ 


Ten Greatest Men. 


HO are the ten greatest men of the 
nineteenth century? This is a favorite 


conundrum just now across the water, 
but we have seen only one attempt to solve it in 
print. An English periodical names Abraham 
Lincoln, the statesman; Grant, the soldier; 
Darwin, the scientist; Thackeray, the novelist ; 
Herbert Spencer, the philosopher; Jenner, “the 
most commanding figure in medicine ;” Froebel, 
the educator; Beethoven, the musician; and 
Morse and Stephenson, first masters of electricity 


and steam. 

It is easy to imagine the frantic objections a 
Frenchman—for instanee-—-would raise to a list 
which mentions not one of the masters of art and 
life of his own nation. Noting that the list is 
restricted to Englishmen and Americans, men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and to Germans,—first 
cousins, so to speak, to that race,—he would 

that here was another outcropping of that 
self-satisfied egotism which makes the “Britisher’’ 
or the “Yankee” so disagreeable a neighbor. 

The real truth is that a man, whether English- 
man or Frenchman, who undertakes any such 
classification, engages in a perilous enterprise. 
He may not hope to satisfy any one but himself. 
Probably every thoughtful student of our own 
time has at least one hero whose name he would 
vote to substitute for some name given above. 

Yet this is a good list, one worthy of respectful 
consideration. It is not ours. We merely im- 
port the conundrum and the answer. But the 
American who constructs a more glittering roll 
of honor will have to read hard and think deeply. 
The sternest critic will probably concede that it 
would not be possible to mention ‘“‘ten greatest 
men” of the nineteenth century, omitting all the 
ten whose names are given above. 


a> 


The World Awheel Again. 


O the dwellers in northern latitudes the 
coming of spring is like a release from 
prison. Barriers built by snow and ice are 
levelled, and doors sealed by the frost swing open. 
To all, doubtless, the season brings a feeling 
of emancipation; it is perhaps to the bicyclist 





at random, often unintelligently, never effectu- | 
ally. Then the “‘spasm’’ of suppression subsides, | 


the public vigilance relaxes, and again vice is 
winked at and unlawfully licensed. Gamblers 
| and others pay regular amounts for the privilege 
| of maintaining their resorts, and the money goes 
to men whose duty is to close every such place. 
This takes place in many large cities, but in 
New York its prevalence is either more marked 
or more frequently proclaimed than elsewhere. 
Attention, indeed, is often called to the open 


has become much aggravated, or until some 


public conscience. 

As a matter of fact, the suppression of vice is 
usually a subject of secondary interest in the 
affairs of our large cities. 
political’ prizes, fine public improvements or 
passing party advantages, evil-doers are for- 
gotten, or if remembered, are required to give 
assistance to the politicians as a part of the price 
of their protection. 

It is highly desirable that’ there shall be 
awakenings of the public conscience; but how 
much happier our civie life would be if that 
conscience never slept ! ; 
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A Better Foreign Service. 


ONSU LAR reform is brought perceptibly 
nearer than it ever was before by the 
action of congressional committees. Both 

| in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 

| a favorable report has been made upon bills deal- 
ing with the organization of the consular service. 
The bills differ in details, but are one in 
purpose. They aim to make the foreign service 
of the United States something like a profession, 
for which men may fit themselves with a reason- 
able assurance of finding employment, and from 
| which, when their fitness has been proved, they 
| may not be dislodged by political caprice or the 
restless ambition of some one who wants a place. 
Three things are essential to this end: First, 

_appointment and promotion without regard to 
| polities, on the basis of fitness, ascertained by 
| competitive tests; second, security against arbi- 
trary removal; and third, adequate salaries. 
These are provided for in the pending bills, more 
satisfactorily perhaps in the Lodge bill than in 
the other. It is proposed also to classify the 
consulates by groups, and to have appointments 
made to classes, not to places, so that the execu- 
tive may move a consul from one place to another 
of the same class, as circumstances may suggest, 
| without action by the Senate in each case. 








| The business aspect of consular reform is more | 


widely appreciated now than it formerly was. 
Acute business men perceive that, in the expansion 


toleration of vice there, but official attention is | 
seldom given to it until the condition of things | 


special offence happens to arouse the sluggish | 


In the strife for | 
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profession. Their reward comes in such testi- 
mony as was given by the teachers of a Maine 
city: “We could not teach without the library.” 
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Posthumous Scandals. 


T has been proposed in New York to prohibit 

| by law the publication of scandalous matte: 

found on the persons or in the possession ot 
suicides or of those who have attempted suicide. 

This would be a good thing to do. Persons 
who take their own lives are often insane. If 
not actually deranged, their minds are in so 
| morbid a condition as to unfit them for calm and 
accurate statement. It often happens that, with 
the intention of explaining their act, they leave a 
letter or scrap of paper which reflects cruell) 
upon the character of one or more living persons. 
The sensational newspapers print the letter unde: 
| glaring head-lines, and the injured person has nv 
redress. A mere denial counts for little, and 
there is no defence against the calumnies of the 
dead. 

It would be well if newspapers would volun- 
| tarily go farther than the proposed law would 
compel them to do and would refuse to print the 
details of suicides. It does not concern the 
public to know precisely why or in what way 
some unhappy person has taken his own life. 
To have the horrors of such deaths enlarged upon 
and embellished, and perhaps illustrated with 
shocking pictures, is demoralizing to the public 
taste. It intensifies the sufferings of the family 
and friends, whose grief is already heavy; and 
it does no good to any human soul. Sometimes 
it unsettles weak minds with a craving for 
similar notoriety, and so occasions new suicides. 

It may not always be possible to suppress 
reports of suicides altogether, but newspapers 
which have a proper regard for their influence 
in the community will minimize them as far as 
may be. 
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Ordered to Smoke. 


o 

HE heroic perversity which induces so many 

boys to defy the commands of parents, the 

rules of schools, and the protests of their 
own stomachs for the sake of learning to smoke, 
remains still the despair of fathers and the marvel 
of mothers. There would be lively remonstrances 
and pathetic pleas, indeed, if the lad who cheerfully 
proceeds to turn himself ghastly, green and limp 
with his first cigar were obliged to take a dose of 
medicine that would make him half as uncom- 
fortable. 

One element in the attraction is, no doubt, 
the very flavor of forbidden fruit. The one case 
on record in which a large body of boys were 
prescribed tobacco, tends to prove this. The pre- 
scription was far from being popularly welcomed. 
| In England, in 1665, when the Great Plague was 

raging, tobacco was regarded as an excellent 
prevention against infection; and the boys at 
Eton were officially ordered to smoke! Nor was 
the prescription confined to their hours out-of- 
| doors. 

If it would have looked odd to see some hun- 
| dreds of boys, ranging in age from six and seven 
| to eighteen and nineteen, playing at all the school 
| games from peg-top and hopscotch up to the 








Our recent editorial on “Child Thrift in | that it speaks most directly of “fresh woods and 
France” has elicited the pleasing fact that in | Pastures new.” One who watches the wheelmen 
several American cities the school children are | taking advantage of the first good weather and 
systematically encouraged to save their pennies. | dry roads can hardly fail to notice the look of 
Fight years ago a plan of saving, promoted by new-found liberty so often refletted in their 
the Grand Rapids Savings-Bank, was introduced faces. 
experimentally into four schools. After twelve| Therein, perhaps, lies the true explanation of 
weeks’ successful trial, it was taken up in all } the enormous increase in the number of those 
the schools. Now the savings-bank has several | Who ride; they have found a way to extend the 
thousand child depositors, whose savings aggre- | boundaries of their prison-yard. When they 


of American commercial relations which is now | earlier forms of football and cricket, each with 
in progress, much depends upon the intelligence cigar or pipe between his lips, it must have been 
with which the country is served by its foreign | stranger still to see the class-room work progress- 
agents. This explains why the pending measures | ing in a dense blue cloud—master and pupils 
for consular reform are urgently pressed upon | puffing away together. The prize scholar removed 


Congress by leadi commercial bodies in all his “‘weed” to construe a passage from Homer; 
parts of ire hemes | the master laid his pipe carefully aside to thrash 


| the dunce, who dropped his cigar to howl! 
=e | But Mr. Lionel Cust, who, in a recent history of 
Eton, recalls this curious period, adds that there 
| were rebels against the tobacco rule. Neither 
shirking nor disobedience, however, was tolerated. 





Town Libraries and Librarians. 


gate more than seventeen thousand dollars. 
There are now more than five hundred schools 
in the country in which there is a similar system 
of saving. = 

The state of health of one of our two surviv- 
ing ex-Presidents was the subject of numerous 
newspaper paragraphs a few weeks ago. Neither 
of the two has yet reached the average number of 


years attained by ex-Presidents from Washington | 


to Arthur. Washington’s brief life after he left 
the presidency was longer than that of Polk or of 
Arthur, for in the June following the close of his 
chief magistracy Polk was dead, and Arthur 
survived his retirement less than two years. 
John Adams lived twenty-five years as ex- 
President, and his son, John Quincy Adams, 
showed for nearly nineteen years how impor- 
tantly a former chief magistrate may serve his 
country. Van Buren and Fillmore survived the 
presidency twenty-one years; Madison, nineteen 


years; Jefferson and Tyler seventeen years; | 


Pierce, twelve years, and Hayes nearly as long. 
The announcement of the death of Doctor 
Gruby, of Paris, recalls many interesting features 
of his long practice among the eminent folk who 
were his patients. The list includes Heine, 
George Sand, Marshall MacMahon, the elder 
Dumas, Daudet, Ambroise Thomas, Chopin and 
Liszt. Although he cured many of them of 
various real or fancied maladies, he seldom 
administered or prescribed a dose of drugs. Ex- 
ercise, abstinence and occupation were his thera- 
peutic agents ; but knowing that orders to take 
these simple remedies were seldom obeyed, he 
resorted to various little tricks to attain the end. 
To one patient who needed exercise, he gave a 


were “foot-goers,”” the invisible wall about them 
had a radius of perhaps five miles. Mounted, 
they travel thrice five miles before fatigue says 


stop. 
| As the boundaries of daily life are thus pushed 
| outward, new fields are opened and new scenes 
disclosed. The forest reserve which was too 
large to be explored on foot, gives up its secrets 
| without a struggle to the wheelman. Bits of 
beautiful landscape are discovered so near home 
that it seems incredible they should have remained 
unknown so long; and even the business man 
finds a simple recreation in following a new route 
to his office. 
These are the things which have made bicycling 


popular. Now that the majority of people ride | faithful librarian, however valuable, is, like an | 
with sensible moderation, the physical exercise | undeveloped mine, practically of no use. The | 


itself is doubtless beneficial ; but it is a question 
whether the real fascination does not lie in the 
mental stimulus of an enlarged sense of liberty, 
and in the possibility of a daily change of scene 
for those who are “chained to business.’ 


Spasmodic Virtue. 
i is something wrong in any com- 





munity where the moral sense is only 
spasmodically alive. Once in a while in 
| the chief city of America—a city of which the 
country has reason to be proud—there is appar- 
| ently a sudden awakening to the fact that many 
| forms of vice are tolerated, and even protected, 
| by the police. 

It is too much to hope that these evils can be 
suppressed. Theft, murder and other crimes 
cannot be eradicated; but those who commit 
‘them are hunted down, tried and punished. 


HE free town library, one of the best edu- 
cational gifts of the nineteenth century to 
the world, bids fair in the twentieth century 
| to become still more than it is now a stimulant 
to intellectual progress. 

Collections of books for the scholar and the 
rich there have been from the earliest times; but 


and poor, learned and ignorant, laborer and pro- 
fessional man, is purely a product of the last 
| half century. Fifty years ago there were about 
a score in Massachusetts. To-day all but seven 
| of her three hundred and fifty-three towns have 
|a free library. In the whole country there are 
not less than ten thousand such libraries. 
| But a mere collection of books, without a 





| town librarian is, like the library itself, a product 
of the closing century, and has become a new 
| intellectual leader in the community. 
| The minister is responsible only for his partic- 
ular congregation, the teacher for her scholars, 
the doctor for his patients, the employer for his 
work-people. The librarian knows no distinction 
of sect, age, condition or occupation. Through 
the help which he gives, sermons are better, 
teachers more stimulating, doctors more skilful. 
The idle schoolboy becomes an eager student, 
and the inferior mechanic an intelligent artisan. 

Through his aid, reading-clubs counteract the 
bad influence of sensational newspapers and 
poor novels. Interest in local and national his- 
tory is fostered, and a discerning love awakened 
for the manifold variety and beauty of field and 
forest life. 

A dispenser of litht, the faithful librarian 
is an earnest seeker after light. We know of 
no body of men and women more zealous in 





little sugar and water, with orders to walk from | There are in our great cities various forms of | endeavoring to perfect themselves in their chosen 


a library belonging to the whole community, rich | 


The boy who wouldn’t smoke, the boy who couldn’t 
smoke, the boy who would very much rather not 
try to smeke—all alike had to smoke. Those who 
did not were promptly and thoroughly flogged— 
and doubtless given a cigar afterward. 

The choice for a qualmy little fellow in the 
lower class between immediate nausea or the 
immediate birch must certainly have been a trying 
one. There is no doubt that the repeal of the 
tobacco rule, when it came, was joyfully welcomed. 
| The Plague did not reach the school, but whether 
| it was smoked out or otherwise warded off would 
| be a difficult matter to prove, after more than 

two centuries. 
| scene taraesimemen, 


| Sunshine in Shady Places. 


T a recent wedding the bride turned eagerly 
to welcome an older woman. ‘You must 
thank Miss Ruth for me,” she said to her 
husband, “for whatever I am she has made me.” 
The story covers nearly twenty years of sunshine. 
A young lady calling at a house of mourning, 
| long ago, found the little daughter of the family 
about to be sent to a boarding-School. Touched 
| by the child’s loneliness, she wrote a sunshiny 
| letter to welcome the little girl’s arrival at school. 
| It was filled with accounts of her own school-days, 
| with hints about forming friendships and the 
avoidance of mistakes. Daily letters followed. 
| They brought replies full of childish gratitude, 
and one of them mentioned a little roommate 
crying on the bed because she got no letters and 
had no one to write to. 

Miss Duncan’s next letter to Margaret enclosed 
one for Helen. Four such enclosures arrived 
before the orphan child found courage to reply. 
The note which she sent was tear-stained. Before 
the term was out, Miss Duncan was corresponding 
with five little girls. One has become a well- 
known writer, one a prominent physician, one 4 
missionary and one a trained nurse. 

The following winter, Miss Duncan’s sunshine 
correspondence extended to fifty lonely girls at 
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poarding-sehools. A principal of a boys’ academy | 
wrote, begging her to help “tame his tigers.” | 
cone of the most ferocious of them is to-day pastor 
of a large church; others are useful and honored 
in professional and business life. 

Before many years, Miss Duncan’s address book 
contained the names of fourteen hundred boys and | 
virls in boarding-schools. To-day they are known | 
ill over the world, and of few of them has she | 
reason to be ashamed. Many, like the young 
pride, attribute to her wise and generous friend- 
ship all that they have become. 

During this entire time, Miss Duncan has herself | 
veen in aetive professional life, often pressed hard | 
yy sorrow and care. To her sunshine ec respond- | 

cnee she has given time, force and sympathy which 
society, recreation and self-culture might have 
reasonably claimed. Yet who doubts that in 
viving much, Miss Duncan has received incom- 
parably more? That, in direct proportion, her life 
has broadened and deepened thereby? 

“Have you got a brook in your little heart?” 
asked the poet; and Miss Ruth Duncan, with a 
vright answering nod of the head, forestalled for 
her single self the warning: 


Beware lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry. 
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HOW LAWTON CURED THE “GROWLERS.” 


In the army the old private soldier is expected 
to do a certain amount of “growling” in the com- 
parative solitude of his tent or the bivouac, but 
the officer who not only “growls” but who finds 
fault with his orders is not highly regarded, to say 
the least, by his superiors. A correspondent in 
the Philippines tells how the late General Lawton | 
once served a group of volunteer officers who gave 
themselves this privilege of “kicking.” 

During the expedition from San Isidro north- 
ward in the fall of 1899, the command halted for a 
time at Cabanatuan, on the Rio Grande. It was 
a cold, wet, dismal day, and the young officers of 
a volunteer regiment, who had been sent down 
to repair a cable stretched across the river, did 
not like their work. They sat on the bank and 
bewailed their fate and the rain and presently 
the darkness, and indulged in pointed criticisms 
of the arrangements of the commanding general. 

Just then General Lawton, in big rubber boots 
and waterproof coat, but smeared from head to 
foot with mud, appeared on the scene. He was 
out to look matters over, and had overheard the 
growling and the criticism. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. 
you getting along?” 

“We are having a little difficulty, but we’re 
working hard, general,’’ answered their senior. 

The general looked across through the rain 
toward the opposite shore of the river. | 

“I would be glad to have you go across the river, 
gentlemen,” he said, “and see what needs to be 
done there. You will have charge of that end of 
the construction of the new cable and ferry.” 

A boat was worked to the opposite shore by 
means of a rope cable. The officers got into the | 
boat and were worked across. After they had | 
landed on the other side, General Lawton turned | 
to one of the soldiers. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “cut that rope.” } 

The sergeant cut it—and the grumbling officers 
were now on the opposite shore alone, and with 
no means of returning for the night. | 

“The new cable will be run across to-morrow 
morning, gentlemen!” the general called across | 
the stream. “I wish you a good night!” | 

The officers were taught a severe lesson on the | 
dangers of grumbling in the service. 








“How are 
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FATHERS AND MOTHERS. | 
The question has lately been under discussion 
in the literary press whether there have been 
“women humorists” worthy of the name. Apropos 
of a sweeping denial that there have been such, a 
woman writer of several humorous books, Miss 
Kate Sanborn, quotes two well-known authors 
to prove, as she maintains, that women have both 
wit and humor: 
“Women have more humor than wit.”—John 
Boyle O Reilly. 
“Women have more wit than humor.”—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


She might have quoted a story of Gail Hamilton 
to prove that a woman may compress both wit | 
and humor into a single deliverance. Gail Hamil- 
ton—Miss Dodge—was once at a banquet given in | 
honor of the memory of the Pilgrim fathers. She 
Was asked to speak, and in the course of her brief 
address she said: 

“We hear a great deal about the Pilgrim fathers, 
but we do not hear much about the Pilgrim 
mothers. We are often reminded of the sufferings 
of the Pilgrim fathers, but we know that the | 
Pilgrim mothers had to endure more than they | 
did. The Pilgrim fathers had to endure hunger, | 
cold, hardship, exile and the dangers of attacks 
from the Indians. But the Pilgrim mothers, my 
friends, had to endure not only all these things, 
but they had to endure the Pilgrim fathers, too!” 


| of 
| sewerage 


| all the schools and public establishments of the 
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next day, at luncheon, the teasing cousin said, “I'll 
bet you don’t know what color your necktie is!” 
“Blue,” said John, serenely. 
“Right! How on earth did you know?” 
“Well,” said John, with the same assurance, “I 





bought it yesterday, and I told the clerk if of 


didn’t give me blue, I’d throw him out of the 
window.” 


FRENCH SEWAGE FARMS. 


Some years ago it became necessary to dispose 
of a part of the sewage of Paris, in a new way. 
The limit of the proper use of the old system had 
been reached. So to the northwest of the city, 
near Pierralage and Mery-sur-Oise, sewage 
farms were established. The principles upon 
which they are operated, follow closely the econ- | 
omy of nature. The water of the sewerage filters 
through the soil, and is purified. The solid con- 
tents of the sewerage are left, as available plant 
food, near the surface. 


The Lancet now asserts that this method is not 

ving the satisfaction it was expected to give. 

here augect to be fissurés in the soil which 
allow of the direct downward movement of the 
sewerage flow, in an unpurified state, thus con- 
taminating the wells and waier-supply of the 
district immediately around these farms. The 
parish authorities have been obliged to draw 
water from the Oise, and carry it around in tanks 
during the hot weather. 

The number of cases of disease due to intestinal 
troubles arising from impure drinking water, has 
increased eormeey. A recent effort on the pari 

city of Paris to increase the output o) 
upon these farms met with prompt 
objection in the shape of a petition signed by | 
about five thousand people. 

The city of Paris has placed Pasteur filters in 


district. But the inhabitants maintain that as 


Paris is the cause of their troubles, the city ought 
to supply them with pure water at its own cost. 


EXHAUSTIVE DEFINITIONS. 


Bailey’s Universal Etymological Dictionary, 
with the subtitle, “An Interpreter of Hard Words,” 


COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. | Adv. 

of Bookkeeping, Business 


HOME STUDY Forms, Shorthand, Pen- 


manship, Civil Service and English 
branches, qualities for D PAYING position. Success 
insured.. Low rates. Catalogue FREE. Trial lesson 0c. 
| BRYANT & STRATTON, 101 College Bidg., Buffalo, New York. 


| A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


pays good wages, and leads to 
theh Bess postions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 
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(gyrexe will be more wheeling 
than ever this year, and more 





was first published in London in 1721. Most of its 
definitions are eccentric, and some of them incred- 
ibly so. Here are specimens plucked at random: 


Man: a creature endowed with reason. 
Thunder: a noise known by persons not deaf. 
ligne: a meteor. 

A Rainbow: a meteor of divers colors. 

Weapon Salve: a sort of ointment which is said 
to cure a wound by being applied to the sword or 
other weapon that made the wound. 

Balloon: a football; also a great ball with which | 
noblemen and princes use to play. | 

Cow: a beast well known. } 

Milk: a food well known. 

Peacock: a very fine bird. 

Elephant: the biggest, strongest and most intel- 
ligent of all four-footed beasts. 

iS juirrel: a sort of wood weasel. 

Wasp: a stinging fly. 

Lily: a flower. 

Peony: a plant which bears a very fair red 
flower. 

Pink: a flower. 

Pink: a sort of a yellow color. | 

edlar: a fruit which is grateful to the stomach, 
but is not ripe tillit be rotten. _ 

Snow: a meteor well known in northerly and 
southerly climates, oT beyond the tropics. 

Mouth: part of the body of a living creature. 

Eye: an instrument of sight. 


SUSTAINING HIS THEORY. 


No man is a real man of science unless he is 
ready to abandon his own conclusions, duly put on 
record, if subsequent investigations prove them 
fallacious. The president of a great college once 
wrote a volume on the practice of medicine. After 
it had been completed and he had gone to New | 
York to arrange for its publication, his house was 
burned, and the manuscript of his book and all his | 





| notes were destroyed. 


He couldn’t reproduce it. Ten years afterward | 
he said: “That fire was the greatest of good | 
fortune to me. If I had published the book, I 
should have had to stand by it, whereas now I 
know that it was all wrong!” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Magazine, tells 
of two geologists who were gathering specimens 
in a lonely mountain place. One of them had 
written a book. The other, looking about one 
day with a field-glass, saw his friend occupied a 
long time—unobserved, as he thought—in —— 
a great stone down-hill, and at dinner questione 
him about it. 

He pretended at first that he had been 
for exercise, but, hard-pressed, confessed 

“Well, the fact is, the confounded thing was two 

undred feet too high to suit my theory!” 

But nature is too big to be rearranged to suit 
any one’s theory—even our own. 


doing it 


HER MOTTO. 
The members of a Bible-class in a New England 
parish were studying St. Paul’s rules for Christian 
living, set forth in the twelfth chapter of Romans. 


Among the questions asked by the leader of 
the class was, ““‘What motto should be adopted 
when strangers are to be entertained ?” 

The proper answer of course, and the one given 
by all the members of the class, with one excep- 
tion, was: “‘Given to hospitality.” 

In the class, however, there was one young 
person who held a different idea; this was the 


| minister’s daughter who, since she was fifteen 


——_~0 > —_——_ 


HEROIC MEASURES. 


Our young friend John is color-blind, and as he 
is in his sophomore year and somewhat devoted 
to clothes, the fact gives him a slight amount of 
trouble. Until his friends have assured him that 
farment or necktie is “all right,” he is in a pitiful 
State of uncertainty. His new top-coat was a 
great success, but nevertheless he did not escape 
the usual fit of nervousness attending its purchase. 

“Oh, what a nice coat!” exclaimed a sister, 
when he brought it home. “I do like that shade | 
of brown.” 

“And the little red threads!” added another. 
“Aren’t they pretty?” | 

“Red!” eried John. “I didn’t know there was | 
anyred. Now, is ita brown coat with red threads, 
or is it a red coat with brown? You just tell me, 
So I can interview the tailor.” 

His mind was set at ease, but he had learned 
caution and the value of heroic measures. The 


| years old, had 


een the head of his house, and the 
manager of many a difficult meal. 
“TI don’t agree with the others,” she said, firmly. 


| “IT think very often the motto should be: ‘Patient 


in tribulation.’ ” 


TO MAKE THEM ELASTIC. 


A gentleman known to Harper’s Bazar was elu- 
cidating the money question to his wife. ‘“‘What 
we need is an elastic currency,” said he. 

“Then why doesn’t the government print bank- 
notes on thin sheets of rubber?” demanded his 
wife, with the air of one who has solved a mighty 
problem. 


HOME SCIENCE. 
According to the Indianapolis Journal, Bob 
said: “Papa, what is a bookworm?” 
“A bookworm,” replied papa, “is a person who 


would rather read than eat, or it is a worm that 
would rather eat than read.” 
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| Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Designs in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 


| 
| 
| 
| In 4 ~ Cotton Covert 


wat 


Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 
| Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 


_ In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


~~ 
Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 
| Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
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three days when necessary 
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r NHERE’S the trip of little feet 
Dancing in the busy street. 
Up and down, to and fro, 
Two by two the dancers go. 


When I come to share my musie with the little 
ones | love, 
There is gladness in the faces at the windows up 
above. 
Mine to brighten, cheer and lighten hours that 
else were dull and drear, 
Humble though my occupation, ‘tis a ministry of 
cheer. 
For the babies’ lives are brighter, 
And the mothers’ hearts are lighter, 
When they hear the merry music of my organ. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


revival of good works, such as the town had | 
never heard of. 

Drunkards were put on probation and taken | 
care of; whole families were given employment, | 
illicit grog-shops were stamped out, and among | 
the mill operatives the improvement in morals 
and social habits bore testimony to the Christian | 
fidelity of their better class of friends. 

The text of this story-sermon—and of all 
practical religion—is the key-note of the second | 
chapter of James: “ Faith without works is | 
dead.” 


>> — 


General Lawton. 
Te late General Lawton, admittedly the 


greatest Indian fighter of the army, with all 

his energy, perseverance and natural mili- | 
tary genius, was as conspicuously modest as | 
General Grant. On public occasions, says a writer | 
in the New York Tribune, he was as bashful as a | 
girl, and as his great height made him the centre | 
of attention in a crowd, there were many occasions | 
when his bashfulness was evidently painful. | 


| Admiral Bradford, who is one of the giants of the 
| navy, first met General Lawton just after the | 
| famous sixteen-hundred-mile chase for Geronimo, | 


Mine the weary turning of the ceaseless creaking | 


erank, 
But I rouse the children’s laughter, girlish glee 
and boyish prank ; 
Mine to see their faces brighten with a welcome 
glad and sweet; 
Mine the ministry of music to the children of the 
street. 
Their happy faces greet me, 
As they come in throngs to meet me, 
And they dance about my organ all the morning. 


The little ones are weary with the rumbling of 
the wheels, 
The quiet of their baby lives the noisy traffic 
steals. 
I bring them sweet refreshing, and my work is 
one of cure, 
The ministry of music to the children of the poor. 
The little ones in glec 
Come romping out to me, 
And they’re better for their dancing in the 
morning. 


a ae 


The Doctor’s Advice. 


EV ERAL years ago a physician started 
a young woman’s Bible- 
class in a mill town in 
Maine. It was not a town 
noted for its piety, and 
the mill operatives were 
thought to be so depraved 
that by tacit consent the 
clergymen and the church 
people let them alone. 
! As invariably happens 
aA | bg in such cases, the leaven 

eM worked up, and without 
realizing it, the people of the churches became 
laxer and more skeptical. These conditions 
appeared plainly enough in the doctor’s Bible- 





class, the discussions being more intellectual | ington with badges, is connected with the principle 
than spiritual. One day a bright young married | known in the law of nations as “diplomatic immu- 
woman, who had been a silent member of the | nities.” A foreign minister, with his family and 


class, came to the doctor’s office, and said: 


| long time, bowing to the wildl 





“Doctor, somehow I don’t think the Christian | 
religion was made for me. I don’t understand | 
its doctrines, and I can’t fathom what a change | 


of heart means. If I ought to be different, I 
want to be. What shall I do about it?’ 


The young lady was fond of society, fond of | 


pleasure, but she had a strong, womanly nature 
that had never found its outlet. This the doctor 
perceived. 

“Mrs, ——,” he answered, “don’t think about 
doctrines, but do this, and report the results 
to the class. Give one hour a day to the poorest 
and most neglected person in the town. Go to 
the mill section. Go from door to door, and 
search for the woman or child or family that 
needs you. 
daunted by impertinence. Be a savior to some- 
body. Don’t overdo. Give what you can in time 
and nerve and practical help, but don’t give more. 
In this way you will keep up your interest.’’ 

The visitor went out very thoughtfully. She 
had always considered Christianity as an abstruse 
philosophy, not a practical energy. She'promised 
to do her best, but shook her head. 

The next week the young woman who had sat 
an indifferent or puzzled listener in the class 
appeared transformed into an eager philanthro- 
pist. She told her story in a simple but thrilling 
way. In one of the tenement-houses she had 
found a family that was starving. To them she 
appeared an angel of light. They had no friends, 
no food and no fuel. The head of the family had 
been arrested for drunkenness, and they were 
expecting at any moment to be evicted for non- 
payment of rent. The wife and six little children 
saw nothing but starvation and misery before 
them. 

“Just think of it, girls,” the woman said, with 
moistened eyes, “a mother and six children dying 
for want of food at our very doors! And she told 
me that she knew of others in the same condition. 
What are our Christian churches about? What 
are we here for?’ 

Flesh and blood could not resist the appeal. 
‘The whole Bible-class immediately resolved itself 


into a committee of relief. In three months the | 


churches were aroused as they had never been 


Don’t be abashed by filth, or | 





wherein he had displayed that genius for moving | 
his men which was so conspicuous throughout the | 
Philippine campaign. 


| 
“TI went to a White House reception in 1886 for | 
the first time,” says Admiral Bradford, “‘and when | 
I got into the jam of the East Room I could see | 
nothing but a sea of heads, until I found myself | 
looking above the crowd at a handsome young | 
man, whose whole head stood above the genera 
level. He was the hero of the hour, just back from | 
his capture of Geronimo’s band, and apparently | 
was suffering agonies from the attentions 
showered upon him.” | 
When General Lawton came home from Cuba | 
last year, it was found that he had gained no more | 
self-possession than he exhibited when unwillingly | 
lionized ten years before. The President insisted | 
upon his going to Alabama with him when Tuske- 
gee was visited. At Montgomery the President 
and General Wheeler spoke, and there was elo- 
uence on all sides. inally the governor of 
labama introduced General Lawton as “the 
hero of Santiago.” 
Lawton was forced to ar something. It is said 
to be the single speech of his life. He stood for a 


cheering crowd, 
and after several attempts to hide himself, only to 
be lifted to his feet again, he was finally induced 
by the President to make some response to the 
applause. He advanced to the front, and when 
he could b : heard, said simply: 
“Tamne;ahero. I am just a regular. 
make a speech. Thank pl | 
Then he succeeded in hiding himself for the rest | 
of the tour. 
His last appearance in Washington was at a 
eat Gridiron Club dinner to the army and navy. 
xeneral Shafter unrolled a manuscript and read a 
few remarks; Schley, with his ready wit and ease 
charmed everybody; Sigsbee talked well amid 
cheers; General Breckinridge was as eloquent as 
usual; but when Lawton was called, he rose, 
ne, and after bowing in silence, took his 
sea 


I can’t 


No greater ovation was ever given a man than 
he received when his name was uttered. There 
was cheering and waving of napkins for several 
minutes. The guests all rose to their feet, while 
he alone remained seated. Afterward he declared 
that it was a hundred times as bad as the assault 
on El Caney. 

See ee 


Coachmen’s Badges. 


HE decision of our State Department to 
supply the coachmen connected with the 
various embassies and legations in Wash- 


his suite, possesses many immunities and privi- 
leges not possessed by the ordinary citizens of the 
country to which he is sent. He cannot be arrested 
for a criminal offence, or sued for debt; he pays 
no duty on the household goods which he brings 
with him; and he cannot be compelled to testify 
in court, although sometimes, in the interest of 


justice, foreign ministers have waived that 
privilege. 
It has often happened in Washington that coach- 


men attached to the foreign embassies and lega- 
tions have half-unwittingly violated some police 
regulation of the city, such as that requiring them 
to drive on the right-hand side of the street, or to 
earry suitable lights after dark. When the Wash- 
ington policeman made an arrest, “diplomatic 
immunity” would be appealed to, and the offender 
in consequence would be allowed to go in peace. 

Such occurrences have so stimulated the imita- 
tive faculty of other coachmen that they have 
been known, when apprehended for violating some 
petty regulation, to claim that they were ‘im- 
munes,” too. The badges have been adopted ta 
prevent the possibility of this deception. 

A celebrated case of diplomatic immunity 
occurred in Washington in 1856. The Dutch min- 
ister, it seems, was an essential witness in a case 
of murder; he refused to go into court, although 
he was willing to make a deposition on oath. 8 
this would have been unavailing, his offer, after 
some international correspondence, was declined. 
At the trial of Guiteau, on the other hand, the 
Venezuelan minister willingly appeared in open 
court and gave his testimony. 

As a rule, diplomatic immunities do not interfere 
much with the course of justice, or greatly affect 
municipal regulations. Every self-respecting for- 
eign minister realizes that he is a guest of the 
nation, and that he should reciprocate for the 
special privileges he receives by deporting himself 
as such. In case he wholly fails to do this, the 
United States government may ask for his recall. 
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Buried Under a Snowslide. 
PR tines re in the Rocky Mountains some- 





times treat the workers along their course 
to adventures not readily forgotten. Such | 
an adventure happened in December, 1892, and a 
worker on the line tells in Chambers’s Journal how 
he and others raced with an avalanche. He had | 
gone on a.relief-train to dig out a passenger-train 
that was stuck in a snow-drift at Bear Creek, in 
the heart of the mountains. A little before noon 
the relief-train started for the section-house, back- 
ing down-hill, the cars being pushed by the engine. 
The writer was riding on the engine. 
Just before rounding the curve on the side of 


Mount Donnington the engineer pulled the whistle 
cord as usual. Perhaps it was that whistle that 


before, and there swept over the members a| caused the mischief. At all events, something 


| coming, but we could do nothing. 


| more, 


| Irish member of the contingent. 


COMPANION. 


! 


stirred the snow on the top of Mount Donnington, 
nearly a mil above the train. 

At first the loosened mass was small, but it 
athered force and volume, and swept downward | 
ike a torrent, some hundred yards wide and sixty | 

feet deep, bringing with it rocks and trees, an 
coming straight for the train. | 

The men on the engine saw it, and the engineer | 
threw the throttle wide open, putting on full steam | 
in the hope of as his train past the worst of | 
the slide. That act saved the lives of thirty men | 
who were inthe car farthest removed from the 
engine. The car was overturned, but no one was 
seriously hurt. The rest of the train did not fare 
so well. The writer says: 

“A snowslide travels with a terrible yoastng, 
hissing quickness, and in an instant the great wa i 
of snow was upon us. As if we had been toys, 
our train and engine were swept off the rails, 
turned over and over, and buried fifty feet deep in | 
hard-packed snow. 

“The fireman and I sat and watched the slide 
Its front wave 
poured into the cab window, on % us through the 
window on the opposite side, and, incredible as it 
may seem, bore us on its crest some three or four 
— feet into the river valley beneath the 

rack. 

“I knew nothing from the moment the slide 
struck us until I saw the fireman, with a bleeding 
face, bending over me and ——— to drag me out 
of the snow. Both of us were badly cut by broken 

lass, and I had a scalded hand, caused, no doubt 

y snatching at and breaking the gage-glass as 
was swept through the cab of the engine. 

“The engineer and four other men were killed. 
Late that night, after much digging, their bodies 
were recovered, crushed out of all recognition, but 
the fireman and I were all right in a week or so.” 


William Lucius Graves 


No dreams have they who take their slum- 






ber here, 
No restless starting at the night’s mid 
hour ; | 
Peace falls on them as falls at break of 
year 


The early sweetness of an April shower. 


The crocus stains the sod, they do not heed ; 
The poppy flaunts, they make no faintest sign ; 
Above their heads the aster drops its seed 
And unremembered passes to decline. 


So still they sleep, from being so remote, 
They do not quicken even though to mark 

The lyric thrush that fleets his passion-note 
Of immemorial joy from dawn to dark. 


And yet the little winds but show me wrong, 
God’s winds that blow the quiet grass and say, 
These slumberers’ silence long since broke to song, 

Their faces brightened up the heavenly way! 


— Oe 


The Priest’s Umbrella. 
Prine acon life “as it was” in an Irish vil- 





lage, a contributor to the Cornhill Magazine | 
diverges to tell a story of “Old Mike” who, 

with his wife Moira, occupied a mud cabin on the | 
mountain. 
To this mansion came his reverence one cold, | 


showery morning in March, to hold a station. His 
umbrella was dripping, so, being a careful man, 


g. 
he placed it open in the space vacated by the | 4) 


animals, who were grazing outside. | 
en the congregation had dispersed after the | 
usual devotions, the priest went for a stroll while | 
Moira prepared his breakfast; for to entertain | 
his reverence afterward is the crowning honor | 
of a station. He had not gone far when a heavy 
shower obliged him to take shelter under a tree 
and send a little gossoon back for his umbrella. 

“His ~iverence is afther sinding me to bring him 
his ombrell!” said the boy, bursting into the cabin. 

“The saints presarve us!” said Mike. ‘Maybe 
it’s the thing he left there beyant in the corner,” 
and seizing the umbrella, he tried to pass it through 
the door, but the entrance was low and narrow | 
and the umbrella large and wide. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he os up a 
spade and began shovelling down the wall at each 
side of the door. 
“Man alive!” said the Peieet appearing on the 


c 
“Shure, it’s makin’ way I am for yer riverence’s 
Old Mike. “Divil a bit of it ’ill go | 
through the door at all, at all!” | 
“Ah, nonsense, man!” said his reverence, laugh- 
ing; and stepping inside, he took the umbrella out 
of Moira’s hand and closed it before them. 
Old Mike stared at it aghast. Then he turned to 
his wife. “Glory be to God, Moira!”’ he said. “Is 
there anything beyant the power of the priest?” 


io 
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How the Ostrich Goes to War. 


N the part of South Africa which has been the 
| seat of the war between the British and the 
Boers, there are many ostrich-farms. It is 
a thinly settled country, for the most part bare 
and comparatively unproductive. As the ostrich- 
farmers often leave their flocks to subsist. on | 
whatever they can pick up, and as an ostrich will | 
pick up anything that is not too large for him to 
swallow, the advent of the British and Boer forces, 
with the chance which it gave at the leavings of 
the camps, was a great boon to the ostriches. 


A soldier-correspondent of a Canadian paper, 
with the first Canadian contingent sent to South 
Africa, sent home a long account of the amusing 
features of the campaign, before the hard fightin 
began. Among these amusing features he classe 
the ostrich first of all. 

; Belmont a flock of ostriches came roaming 
into the camp. The Canadians |! never before 
seen these birds on their native heath. They were 
tame, and were much on the lookout for rations. 
The Canadians had heard of the “digestion of an 
ostrich,” and resolved to test it. 

One of the men threw the foremost ostrich a bar 
of soap. The ostrich swallowed it, and looked for 
Another man tossed out a match-box. 
The ostrich swallowed that, and looked pleased. | 
An empty jam-tin followed, and the bird ate that. 

“T wonder would he eat cartridges?” said an | 





| 


No one ventured to violate regulations or waste 
ammunition by trying the experiment, but sud- 
denly an outcry was raised among the soldiers 
near. While the attention of the men had been 
centred on the bird which was swallowing match- 
boxes, soap and Pa, another hungry bird 
had entered a tent and was actually engaged in 
eating brass-headed cartridges out of the bando- 
leers! Still another was picking the brass buttons 
one by one off a suit of clothes. | 

The men’s brass Lo ga seemed also to be | 
regarded as a dainty tidbit. 

ll the ostriches had particularly long and | 





| unmarked my 4 * 
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naked necks. The soldier-wanderers from the 
far north noticed that any bulky object which an 
ostrich swallowed went down his throat so near 
to the skin that its descent could be plainly see), 
all the way. 

So the soldiers stood about in a group, throwing 
bits of all kinds of refuse to a particularly long- 
necked ostrich. He swallowed one bit afte) 
another with lightning speed and then stood 1) 
straight, while the soldiers laughed till they cou) 
hardly breathe to see the objects chase ci; 


| another down the four feet of neck. 


As the ostriches helped themselves to man) 
useful and needed articles as well as to the refus: 
of the camp, it soon became necessary to refus 
them admission to the camp. But before th: 
were banished an untoward accident—untowar 
for the ostriches only—deprived two of the bi. 
birds of life. 

They were cut up and eaten by the Canadian. 
who found them very good, the flesh resemblin. 
beef both in appearance and taste. 


St 


An Early Strike. 


AVID HUDSON, a lineal descendant «© 
[) Hendrik Hudson, the discoverer of tl 
Hudson River, settled the town of Hudso), 

in Summit County, Ohio. On the journey fron 
Branford, Connecticut, Mr. Hudson had to dea 
with the first authenticated labor strike on tl 
American continent. So says Rev. A. G. Hibbari| 


| who in the “History of Goshen” gives an accoun! 
| of the occurrence. 


The little parr encountered strong head wind. 
on Lake Erie. The winds were strongest by day, 
and it was found best to travel at night. One o: 
the men, named yay f objected to the night 
work, claiming that he had hired out to work i) 
the daytime only. 

“That is the truth, man,” said Mr. Hudson, 
quietly, “and you shall have your rights.” 

wget ng A Lindley was allowed to sleep thai 
night while Mr. Hudson and the rest of the men 
worked with might and main to stem the winds 
and waves which beset them. At daybreak, how 
ever, the little company lay by and took a needed 
rest, but yn! was routed out, given an axe, and 
set at work felling trees and chopping them into 
cord-wood. 

Lindley found this dull work, and moreover, lie 
knew his comrades were lau hing at him, but his 
inborn stubbornness kept him at work for the 
best part of the day. Yet what was the good oi 
eutting wood hundreds of miles from any settle- 
ment? Finally his good sense prevailed, and lhe 
went to Mr. Hudson and said: 

“T guess I might as well work at ~~ 

“All right, my man,” returned Mr. Hudson, and 
that was the end of the matter. 
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Caught at Last. 


salmon has at last been solved. So says 
the Lewiston Journal. For several seasons 
anglers who have wet their lines in Bugle Cove 
have come back to camp with tackle decidedly 
out of kilter, and with blood-stirring tales of the 


T= mystery of Mooselookmaguntic’s big 


| monster salmon that “rose” beneath a certain 


overhanging birch. 


The salmon took the hook and gave the anglers 

the battle of their lives—always breaking loose at 
the finish, however, taking with him everything 
not tied in the boat. It was always at the same 
birch where the fish rose, and the tactics he 
employed of sulking with a bulldog tenacity, 
refusing to be drawn to the surface, were always 
1e same. 
The fame of this remarkable fish oe through- 
out the lake region, and anglers from the other 
lakes came down early and often to try their skill 
against They never failed to locate the 
salmon, but they never succeeded in landing him. 
It was estimated that hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of tackle, time and bait were wasted last summer 
in Bugle Cove. 

It is low water now in Mooselookmaguntic Lake, 
and the water, although low, is remarkably clear. 
Recently the landlady of one of the hotels in the 
region, with her son, ran their boat on to an 
i ugle Cove, directly beneath 
an overhanging birch. And from that stump they 
plucked _ thirty-seven spoon-hooks, spinners aud 
artificial flies! 


- $< 
Above Prejudice. 


HE story of the honest Swiss, who was too 

busy to leave his farm, and begged the 

neighbor who was bringing suit against 

him kindly to plead for both parties, has an 

amusing parallel in the judicial history of Connec- 
ticut. 


A certain justice of the peace, wishing to bring 
suit against a citizen, consulted the statutes ani 
found that suits of such a character might be 
brought before any justice of the peace. 

- bd then,” thought he, “I'll fist try the case 
myself.’ 

Straightway he made out a writ against his 
adversary and my it. 

On the day set for trial, the defendant appeared 
with counsel. Both geuslomen, not unnaturally, 
objected to the constitution of the court. 

“Why,” demanded the justice, 
that I am a justice of the peace ?”’ s 

The lawyer would not contest this point, but 
argued that such a construction of the law was 
against all sense and reason. 

A vigorous altercation ensued, and then the judg: 
remarked that not for the world would he hav 
two gentlemen suppose him governed by any 
personal considerations. “I will, therefore,” he 
added, gracefully, “render judgment against 
myself, and then sapeet to the supreme court.” 

‘But the mischief of it was,” said the justice. 
relating the story afterward, “that when my judg 
ment got to the supreme court, it was unanimousl) 
reaffirmed.” 


———_ 20 
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Wanted Politics. 


T is said that a brilliant reporter on a Pari- 
journal has a strong objection to the notc 
book dear to most of his associates. 


He wears large white cuffs, and on these he jot 
down such events as appeal to him, with sugges- 
tions for his subsequent articles. At first his 
laundress was much puzzled by these hieroglypl- 
ics, but as time went on she became able to reac 
them, and apparently derived much benefit anc 
pleasure therefrom. ‘ 

One day the young man received with his lau» 
dered garments a slip of paper on which wer 
written the following enigmatical words: 

“Your last washing was very interesting, but we 
should be glad to have you give us more politica! 

ews.’ 


news. 

An interview with the daughter of the laundres~ 
when she brought back the next bundle resulted 
in a mutual unders:anding, but it is not stated that 
the reporter complied with the request. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








HE Russell children were | 
perched on the fence, look- 
ing down the road by which 
Sister Grace would come 
from the station. 

They used to watch) 
there for mother, but Helen 
realized that mother would 
never again come round the 

turn by the big elm, and wave her handkerchief 

to the children on the fence, for in September the 
busy, loving mother had died. 

There had been a few miserable days when 
every one walked softly because mother was 
sick; and then they had all marched in a sad 
little procession down through the old orchard, 
with its mellowing apples and fading leaves, to a | 
quiet little lot full of pine-trees. Grandfather 
and grandmother were buried there, and there 
they left their mother, and went back to the | 
lonely house. 

Then it was that Sister Grace began to be | 
mother to them all, comforting them one by | 
one—fifteen-year-old Helen, and Jack, who was | 
twelve, and Polly and Paul, the twins, and little 
Elizabeth, just six, whom she rocked to sleep in | 
her arms and left to dream of “mamma, with | 
lovely, shining wings.” 

On the day this story begins, Grace had been 
gone all day, getting their winter things in the 
city, and they were lonely. But at last the 
carriage came swiftly up the dusty road and 
stopped, and each one received an armful of | 
bundles to carry to the house. 

Elizabeth’s load was a pasteboard box, and 
Grace opened this and gave her a bag of candy. 

“And here is an Easter lily for you, Helen,” | 
she said, “and a daffodil for Jack, and hyacinths | 
for the twins. I 
thought you'd like | 











them, and at 
Easter we can put | 
grave.’’ 
Elizabeth laid 
down her candy | 
and began to ery. | 
‘“*What’s the mat- | 
ter, Beth?” Grace | 
asked, surprised. | 
“T want to do 
something for my 
mother and you | 
did not bring me anything,’ she said, her lips | 
trembling. 
“Why, you poor little girlie!’’ Grace said. “I 
thought you were too little.”’ 
“Here, Bethie, you can have mine,” Jack | 
said; but Elizabeth shook her head. 
“No, no!” she said. “I don’t want yours. I 
want one of my very own!” 
“Never mind, dear,’ Grace said. “I’ll send | 
for one for you.’’ 
But suddenly Elizabeth sat up and dried her | 
eyes, smiling mysteriously. “No, you mustn’t, 





her that hers might bloom for Easter yet. But 

the day came, and the window was aglow with 

bloom, and still no sign of life in the little pot. 
Elizabeth was disappointed, but Grace prom- 


| ised her a wreath to carry, and she was comforted. 


The orchard was gay with wild flowers and 
violets, and as they walked slowly through the 
bright sunshine with their Easter flowers, Eliza- 


beth gathered windflowers, and Grace wove | 


them into a delicate chain for her, so that she, 
too, had something to lay on 
the green mound under the 
pines. 

When they came back to 
the house, Grace went to the 
window where the one little 
pot stood. 

‘*Beth ! Beth! Come here!” 
she cried, and Beth ran. 
Then she stood looking in 
wonder at something which 
had pushed away the earth 
in the pot an! was coming 
out. 

“What is it?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Wait and see,” said Grace, 
taking her trembling little 
hand. 

The other children slipped 
up behind, and watched as 
something white and green 
and yellow came in sight. 

Then Jack smiled and 
looked at Helen. “A _ but- 
terfly! Is that what she’s 
been watching and watering 
all this time?” 

Elizabeth never had seen such a queer butter- 
fly—such a big body and such little wings. It 


wings, and oh, wonder! as they moved they 
grew larger and smoother and brighter, until it 


seen before. It balanced lightly on the edge of 
the pot, as if ready to fly away. 

“Grace,”’ said Elizabeth, softly, “please open 
the window. It wants to fly away up to heaven, 
like mamma.”’ 

Then as the sweet spring air came in, she bent 
over and kissed the butterfly softly. “Take it to 


mamma,”’ she whispered, and as if in obedience, | 
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left out, but he did! More than that, the family 
certainly looked at him with a queer smile, and 
grandma even left the table “smiling all over 
her face.”” Could it be they were smiling at his 
discomfiture? Sam plucked up pride, and even 


was generous enough to admire the baskets. 
When he went to his room to get ready for 
church, he saw the joke! 
fixture hung two large, 
handsome, egg-shaped 


There on his gas- 


Chinese lanterns, just what he had wanted. 
“Ah,” said Sam, “there’s where grandma’s 


to. take care of | began slowly opening and shutting its crumpled | thought struck!” 


| He started to take them down, and heard a 
| strange scrambling sound! Hastily opening 


them on mother’s | was larger than any butterfly Elizabeth had ever | them, out fluttered a tiny pair of silver bantams, 


and the little rooster flapped his wings and 
crowed! 

“Hurrah!” cried Sam, as he dashed down- 
stairs to plant a resounding kiss on each of 
grandma’s soft cheeks. ‘Those Easter eggs are 


something like!’’ Lizziz E. JOHNSON. 


— +o. — 
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the buttertly rose in the air, and fluttered back, | 


once, twice, and the third time it floated away, | 


up, up, until it was lost in the bright sunshine. 

When it was out of 
sight, Elizabeth turned 
to Grace with a little 
sigh. 

“Do you think it 
can find mamma ?’’ she 
asked, wistfully. 

“T think mamma was 
watching for it,’’ Grace 
answered. 

And the children all 





A Queer Nest. 


T was the Saturday before Easter, and the 
children all ran out to the barn to hunt eggs, 
with Egypt, the tame crow, hopping after them. 
Nanny was sure there must be several dozen 
eggs in the hen-house, Billy thought the hay- 
mow was the best place to find them, and Kitty 
said she had seen old Topknot flying out from 
Dobbin’s manger. Egypt said nothing, but I 
rather think he knew as much about the nests as 
they did. 
Egypt was a sly old fellow. He liked buttons 
}and pennies, but he had the greatest fancy for 


Grace,” she said. “I'll get one for my own self | declared that Elizabeth’s Easter flower was the | pins, He would pull them out of every pin- 


to-morrow mogning. I know where.” And she | 
nodded her head wisely, but not another word 
would she say. 

The children planted their bulbs and set them 
away in the cellar. Next morning, when the 
others had gone to school, Elizabeth came in, 
holding something triumphantly in a grimy hand. | 

“T found it!” she cried, running up to Grace. | 
“Now I'll have a flower for mamma!” | 

Grace looked at it. It was a very large brown | 
chrysalis, and it did look 
likea bulb. She opened 
her lips to tell Elizabeth 
her mistake, and then she 
changed her mind. 

She found a little pot, 
ind some soft, light earth, 
ind putting the chrysalis 

i, sprinkled a little earth 
lightly over it, and set it 
away. They had it fora 
ecret and told no one. 

One by one the pots 
were brought up from the 

ellar and set in the sunny 
vindow. 

All had tiny green 
ints pushing up, except- 
ng Elizabeth’s ; but Grace 
aid, “Just wait, sister, 
nd yours will come up.” 

Elizabeth watched it every day, sprinkled it, 
‘nd waited anxiously for the first leaf to appear. 
Che other plants grew and budded, and Elizabeth 
vegan to be discouraged ; but Grace, who noticed 

-hat the earth was cracking in the little pot, told 
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loveliest of all. FANNIE L. BRENT. 
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Live Easter Eggs. 
AM LEE wasa great chicken-fancier, for a 


small boy, and like most people with a fad | 


had no patience with the fads of others; so when 
one day he was telling his mother of a lovely 
brood of bantams he had seen (“Not much bigger 
than bumblebees, mother, 
honest!’’), he was pro- 
voked when Grace came in 
with a basket of eggs to 
color for Easter, and took 
off his mother’s attention 
by her questions. 

“Easter eggs!’’ he scorn- 
fully said. “What good are 
they? You can’t eat ’em! 
You can’t hatch ’em! It’s 
all just nonsense!” 

Grace retorted hotly, and 
a quarrel seemed very near 
indeed; but just 
grandma snapped her 
fingers sharply, ina funny 
way she had. Mother said, 
“There, another thought 
has struck grandma!” and 
they all laughed, and the 
“war-cloud’’ rolled away. 

Easter morning, when Sam came to breakfast 
and found at every plate but his a pretty nest of 
moss and wild flowers holding three colored eggs, 
he wouldn’t have owned to feeling neglected and 


then | 


| cushion in the house when he could get a chance, 
}so you might search through room after room, 
and not come across a single pin. 


what he did with them all. He was fond of 


‘ eggs, too, and 1 am afraid this was the reason 
that the children had such a long hunt for them, | 


and found so few. 

At last they climbed up the long ladder into 
the mow. The hay was piled almost to the roof 
and covered the windows. It was so dark that 
Nanny and Kitty were a little bit afraid, but 
Billy went first, floundering along in the hay, 
just as you wade through a snow-drift. 

“Guess there are nests on this beam,’’ said 
Billy, “but it’s so dark I can’t see. I'll feel.’’ 

In went Billy’s hand, and out it came ina 
second, with a loud “Ow!” 

“Tt’s hornets or yellow-jackets or something !’’ 
he screamed. ‘Fetch the barn lantern, Kit, and 
I'll knock ’em out!” 

Kitty brought the lantern, and then ran to the 
other side of the barn, for fear of the yellow- 
jackets. Billy held the lantern over his head 
and peeped in. 

What did he see? Not hornets, but pins! 

He had run his hand into Egypt’s own little 
“*hidy-hole,’’ where the sly little rogue had laid 
away a whole pile of his favorite treasures. No 
wonder they pricked like hornets. But what the 
queer old bird wus saving them for, I never 


| knew. 


AGNEs, four years old, after deep thought: 
| “Papa, I know what makes folks grow old.” 
| “What is it, dear?’’ “Because they live so long!’ 
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Nobody knew | 


Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


1. Said a mother to her boy: “If you will 1234 
5678 these seats for me, I will make 212345678 
for you.” . 

2. He is, I 12345,67891011 of our confidence. 
We need a 1234567891011 man. 

3. There is soup in the 123,456 in the pantry, 
and 123456 on the table. 

4. She was pleasant and 1234, 567 me to speak 
of my troubles, and 1234567 my hopes anew. 

5. Said the salesman, 

“Here are the 12345; 
678 to find the color 
you wish, then I will 
show you the 12345 
678. 
6. I do not know 
where they now 123; 
4 moment ago they 
were in the 1234, 

7. I cannot trust the 
work to 4123; 4 5678 
each sheet with 1234 
5678 care and labor. 

8. A man who can- 
not 123456 78 con- 
trol his own children 
will not make a good 
12345678 of his state. 

9 He felt that he 
must control his 123; 
4567 and water lay 
between him and old 
1234567. 

10. It is a busigaess 
in which there is little 
123456; 78910 men 
have failed to make it 
12345678910, 


2 
BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead wide and 
leave a much-travelled 
path. 

2. Behead a combi- 
nation and leave a 
species of decay. 

3. Behead a strong, 
quick note on a bugle and leave the only one left. 

4. Behead terra firma and leave a part song. 

5. Behead the dial of a clock and make a high 
card. 

6. Behead a bird and leave pleasant company. 

7. Behead a blunt sword and leave a means of 
illumination. 

8. Behead athwart and leave an instrument of 
torture. 

9. Behead a noteworthy act and leave a means 
of subsistence. 

10. Behead a child’s pastime and leave the song 
of a bird. 

11. Behead a place of confinement and leave a 
measure of time. 

12. Behead a source 
source of discomfort. 

13. Behead a business term and leave a means 
of navigation. 

14. Behead a jewel and leave a nobleman. 

15. Behead permission and leave cheap talk. 

16. Behead a division and leave agirl. 


of comfort and leave a 


3. 

PUZZLE. 
The present time will speed away, 
The present place will haply stay ; 
But joined together in a word 
They vanish—none has seen or heard 
Where both these comrades may be sought, 
For time and place become as naught. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


By some I am called earthly; 
3y more I am termed base; 
At times I am styled fancy, 
When each one masks his face, 
I am no fish, yet often 
I’m bothered by a net; 
No horse, though from the driver 
Full many a blow I get. 
I never go a-walking, 
Though to the foot I cling; 
I fly not, yet the eagle 
I have been known to wing. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
As I was starting for a walk, 
I saw my first on a flower-stalk ; 
A little farther along my way, 
A man with my last passed time 0’ day; 
Though in so little space, my stroll 
Was undeniably my whole. 
Il. 
We fourth the third company in my first, 
With its boisterous laughter and talk, 
And at the whole of my quondam friend 
We go for a little walk ; 
As we start that way, we soon espy 
My second in the rear, 
But long before we reach its walls 
The vociferous truants we hear. 


My second, which I so constantly hear, 
Reminds me that third first fourth ; 
Almost as — speaks the clock 
As though my whole words came forth. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 

As a camina was roaming near a greesy, on the 
edge of a severacs near by he saw an edoancan. 
A moshearn was approaching, and the deanpriest 
begged for stainscase, which was given; but the 
clutian’s conduct was 80 shipbeerlener that he 
was cratercadine. 


7. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


An inclosure. A sharp blow. A cross. A bad 
tooth. Went with Jack. An animal. A vegeta- 
ble. What the lover wishes to do. Troubles the 
conscience. The bad boy’s medicine. To strike. 
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A Discovery. 


A community that still lives in the Stone Age, 
knowing no metals, and until a few months ago 
having never seen a white man, is among the 


latest discoveries. The finding of such a people 
will soon be announced by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


On a lonely island in Hudson Bay, a piece of 
land nearly as big as the State of Maine, these 
people—a tribe of Eskimo—have lived without 
intercourse with any human being for centuries. 
Their houses are built of the skulls of whales 
being made by putting together the great jaws o 
right whales which are covered with skins. Their 
lamps are an open dish of whale or seal oil, with 
a wick of dry moss soaked in fat. 

The making of these lamps is not an easy 
matter. Southampton Island, the home of the 
tribe, possesses no soapstone, the material used 
by other Eskimos for pots and kettles and lamps, 
consequently the people have to make such recep- 
tacles in rectangular shapes out of slabs of lime- 
stone glued together with a mixture of grease and 
deer’s blood. 

A strait about thirty miles broad separates 
Southampton Island from the western shore of 
Hudson Bay, where there is a colony of Eskimos, 
and once in a very long while it freezes clear 
across. This happened, it is said, seventy-five 

ears ago, and then a few hunters came over from 
he island to the mainland, where they were much 
surprised to encounter other human beings. 

e tribe consists of about fifty-eight individ- 
uals, about equally divided as to sex. The dialect 
is peculiar to the island. 

Whalebone is the material upon which these 
people depend in fashioning all necessary articles. 

hey even make cups and buckets of it by bending 
it into rounded shapes and sewing on the bottoms. 
They manufacture toboggan-like sleds of it, and 
make sledges of pairs of walrus tusks for runners 
and deer antlers for crosspieces. 

They are most daring hunters. Their harpoons 
and arrows are armed with flint points chipped 
out with bone instruments. They possess no 
article which has been introduced into America 
since the coming of Columbus. Fire they obtain 
by means of the familiar bow-drill, which is such 
an old contrivance that it was commonly used in 
ancient Egypt. 
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Narrow Streets. 


Julian Ralph says, in Harper’s Magazine, that 
Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus, is like a 
splendid mask over a plebeian face. It lies behind 
a long line of palaces and temples; these, follow- 
ing the Ganges, are wonderful and glorious, but 
they cannot compensate for the squalor they are 
meant to conceal.. One feature alone would’ make 
the city unbearable to any stranger used to air 
spaces and light; the streets are like cracks 
between two rows of houses. Says the traveller: 

As we passed into the alley occupied by the 
rich, it narrowed more and more, until the breadth 
was so slight that a man might almost step from 
the windows of one house into those of another 
across the Me Ordinary speech in a front room 
on one side of the lane must have been plainly 
audible by the neighbors opposite. 

We entered this lane by a gate of massive wood, 
set in a stone archway. he first houses ran a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, and then 
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the lane turned, at right angics. and accommo- 
dated two other opposing buildings. Then there 
was another turn, and two more houses, and so 
the alley ran, until it ended in a distant street. 

The shade and coolness of the tiny way were 
remarkable, and so, too, were the smells. I re- 
marked that I supposed the purpose in making 
the thoroughfare so narrow was to keep the sun 
out of the houses, but my guide answered that 
this was not the case; it was to give security 
against attack to those who lived there. 

“Oh,” said I, “the city was once walled, was 
it, and that is what has so cramped the houses 
together ?”’ 

“No,” he vem, “it was never walled. We get 
the security of which I speak by making the lanes 
too narrow for bodies of soldiers or mobs to enter. 
Then again, we always put stout, narrow doors at 
the ends of the lanes, in order to be able to lock 
ourselves in when there is occasion.” 


ee 


Mexican School. 


Mr. William Hawley Smith, writing of Mexican 
class-room work, tells of one recitation in mental 
arithmetic which was especially pleasing to him. 


It was a class of boys about twelve years old. 


The teacher stood before them and extemporized 


problem after problem, which involved the special | 
were then working, | 
the area of rectan- | 


principle upon which the 
which happened to be findin 


of varied dimensions, with such complications | 


les, 
S this: “How many stone slabs, three feet long 
and two feet wide, would it take to pave a cour 
thirty feet bey J by eighteen feet wide ?” 

As soon as the problem was announced, the little 
fellows went at it with knitted brows, all the work 
being done ew mee a 

It was wonderful how ay me pf they found correct 
results. When a number had “raised hands,” the 
teacher called on some one to solve the problem 


orally. The pupil would rise in his place and first | 


salute the teacher by bringing his left hand to his 
forehead, and then waving it fo 

time making a slight bow. Then he would say 
“Sefior, what are your commands?” and go on and 
solve the problem. 

The school is semi-military, and all the pupils 
_— uniforms which they wear on special occa- 
sions. 
féte days and the like are “as thick as blackber- 
ries” in Mexico. 

Even this is made of much service to the boys; 
for in order that they may be neat and trim-look- 

in their uniform and when on parade, they are 


in 
held to the most rigid training regarding their | 
personal spears! and appearance every day at | 


school. Their faces and hands must be clean 


their hair well combed, their clothes brushed and } 


their shoes blacked every day 


They are also held rigidly accountable for all the 


belongings assigned to their care in connection 


with their school work—their books, gymnasium 
outfit, gun, and so forth, all of which is most 
excellent training. 
—_——_~¢»—______ 
Sarcastic. 


A French journal reports a certain unpopular 
and tiresome author as saying to an acquaintance: 

“T should like to do something which no one has 
he done before, and which no one will ever do 

ain. 

“Easy enough,” said the acquaintance. 

“But what shall I do?” 


“Write a favorable notice of one of your books!” | 





rward, at the same | 


Such occasions are frequent, for holidays, | 








During Easter Week the various agencies for the sale of Queen Quality Shoes, in 
about 2000 cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada, will open for 
inspection and display in their windows our 


Spring and Summer Styles for 1900. 


The most fashionable leathers, the most perfect construction, the most exquisite finish, 
and the closest attention to details are features that distinguish these shoes above all 
others. The variety this season is even more extensive and the styles more beautiful than 
ever. There are shoes for every occasion and all uses, indoors and out: Bicycling, 
Golfing, Tramping, Street, Dress and House wear. 


Queen Quality Shoes Combine Fashionable Elegance, Perfect Fit and Absolute Ease. 
‘ Boots, $3. Oxfords, $2.50. Fast color eye- 
Sold by only One Dealer in a Town. lets used exclusively. Never grow vin sl 
OUR CATALOGUE shows our many styles, and will be sent FREE with address of 
local dealer on request. Shoes sent direct, prepaid, for $3.25 (Oxfords, $2.75). 


P. 8.— In Canada and all countries where duty is pard, 
8, $3.75; Oazfords, $3. 
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OU WILL never Know the 

full charm of spring and 

summer until you own and 
ride a CLEVELAND. 

Riders who desire a trim, 
compact and clean wheel should 
select a Cleveland Bevel-Gear 
Chainless. The superiority of 
bevel-gears for power trans- 
mission for bicycles has beeh 
established beyond question. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models, $75. 


Chain Wheels, $40 and $50. 
Send for Ca talogue. 


American Bicycle Company, 


LOZIER SALES DEPT., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





The Starvation Plan 


Of Treating Dyspepsia and Stomach Troubles 
is Useless and Unscientific. 


The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for dyspepsia has been proven time and 
again, but even now a course of dieting is gener- 
ally the first thing recommended for a case of 
indigestion or any stomach trouble. 

Many people with weak digestion, as well as 
some physicians, consider the first step to take 
in attempting to cure indigestion is to restrict 
the diet, either by selecting certain foods and re- 
jecting others or to cut down the amount of food 
eaten to barely enough to keep soul and boi) 
together; in other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting to a man 
already suffering from starvation, because in- 
digestion itself starves every organ, nerve and 
fibre in the body. 

What people with poor digestion most need is 
abundant nutrition, plenty of good, wholesome, 
properly cooked food, and something to assist 
the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted, and the true 
reason why they cure the worst cases of stomach 
trouble. 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food and 
after each meal take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets to promptly digest it. 

In this way the system is nourished and the 
overworked stomach rested, because the tablets 


| will digest the food whether the stomach works 


or not, one grain of the active digestive principle 
in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets being sufficient to 
digest 3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other albu- 
minous food. 

Dr. Harlandson and Dr. Redwell recommend 
these tablets in all cases of defective digestion 
because the pepsin and diastase in them are 
absolutely free from animal matter and other 
impurities, and being pleasant to the taste, are as 
safe and harmless for the child as for the adult. 

All drug-stores sell this excellent preparation, 
and the daily use of them after meals will be of 
great benefit, not only as an immediate relief, but 
to permanently build up and invigorate the 
digestive organs. 











: the perfect harmony of its construction 

lies the secret of the astonishing speed and 
power of the Tribune Bicycle—the mile-a-minute 
wheel that made Murphy famous. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. 
Chain Wheels, 1900 Models, $40, $50, $60 
Send for a Tribune Catalogue. 


> 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, Ul. 





























The Patriot Planters. 


We are levies of the greenwood, 
We are knights of summer shade, 
And we march with branching banners 
To the clash of hoe and spade. 
All our fields are sunny spaces, 
Where no tillers ever toil; 
And we leave their deserts smiling, 
With our budding forest spoil. 


All along the leafy mountains 
Hear the axe of Ruin ring! 
See the woodland valleys’ glory 
Fall before the Plunder-king! 
But forevermore our country 
Shall a green dominion be; 
We are counting all her losses, 
We will give her tree for tree. 


‘The brand on Swift’s Hams anu 
Bacon means that they have been 

Set the fruit-t d the vine, efully « ine 
Set the ‘antlered pd a ond eahete, Be ly examined and approved 
And the shrubs that vernal blow, by é S. Government Inspectors 


Till the burning wayside barrens 
Turn to gardens where they grow. 


Set the gallant elm and maple, 
Set the plumy fir and pine, 
Set the weaving border willow, 






We are building for the future ; 
Every loyal youth and lad 
Plants his April seed or sapling 
For a dwelling green and glad, 
Where the song-birds of the morning 
Round their cradle-homes will play, 
And the rain will store its treasure 
For the streams that waste away. 


O ye forests, fill the fountains; 
O ye rivers, fill the seas; 
O ye scions of the nation, 
Nurse the scions of the trees; 
And our native fields will freshen, 
And our waters sweeter pour, 
And the fiends of Thirst and Famine 
Blight our sacred soil no more. 


Suffield Song-book. Theron Brown. 
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In the Wrong Place. 


Old man Drew—“Hi” Drew, they call him in his 
own town, forty miles from Chicago—is a man of 
generous impulses, but sometimes a little lacking 
in foresight. One day in February he came into | 
town on the sly, says the Chicago Times-Herald, 
to buy a birthday gift for his wife. 


He cast about preety and struggled in a 
valiant way through the crowds, finally being 
washed ashore in the doorway of a hardware 
establishment. —~ my of fighting his way 
any farther, he made up his mind to make his 
purchase right there. Martha wanted a new | 
stove, pe 

So he allowed himself to be taken in hand by an 
energetic salesman, and had soon purchased for 
twenty-one dollars an article that was guaranteed 
to cook anything and everything, all at one time. | 
He had it expressed out to the village, and by cun- | 


* 





ning strategy succeeded in getting it set up in the 
kitchen on Tuesday morning without Martha’s | 
knowledge. 


When she saw it she hugged him and beamed 
all over with delight. Then he went out and killed 
a young sucking pig and two chickens, and pre- 
pared for a royal spread. 

‘ Suddenly a blank look passed over the old man’s 
ace. 


mf what’s the matter, Drew?” exclaimed 


his wife. 
“Here I’ve been and | ~ 


| & 


“Look here!” said he. 
bought a gas stove for twenty-one dollars, and | 
there aint no gas for nine miles!” 








~~ 
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Sheridan’s Birthplace. 


If the events of coming fame would cast a longer | ° P 
shadow before, an admiring people would keep | | 
more careful record of the birthplaces of men 


versy might be saved. 


| 

An old New Hampshire man of a former gener- | 
ation, who may have thought that he saw fame 
coming his way, wished to establish at least one 
fact beyond a doubt. To this end he began a 
speech in his native town by saying: “I was born 
in Blanktown, I was always born in Blanktown, 
and I always meant to be born in Blanktown.” 

Among the heroes of many battles and of more 
than one reputed birthplace, was Gen. Philip 
Sheridan. Albany, New York, claims him as her 
son, and wishes to erect an equestrian statue to 
him. State Historian Hugh Hastings ably backs 
up the claim. Ohio also claims Sheridan for the 
town of Somerset. And when he was mentioned 
as a possible candidate for the presidency, it 
was said that he was born in Ireland. This led 
Sheridan to tell Mr. Hastings, with emphasis, that 
he was born in Aes, New York. 

Even then the public gossips were not satisfied, 
and other places still pressed their claims. This 
provoked General Sheridan to remark: | 

“If this thing keeps on, I soon shall be a bigger 
man than old Homer, with more than seven cities 
contending for my birth.” 

The elaim of Albany seems strong enough to 
Warrant the statue. 
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Vivid Phrasing. 


Elizabeth Harrison, in her “Study of Child 
Nature,” says that children begin to learn the 
intellectual value of words as soon as they are 
familiar with them in their material relations. 
“Sweet,” “sour,” “rough,” “crooked,” as applied 
to character, mean something to them when they 
have investigated them first through the senses. 


Oceasionally they translate the new_meaning 
rashly, and make laughable mistakes. One morn- 
ing we had hyacinth bulbs; we examined them, 
and then compared them with the blossoming 
hyacinths on the window-sill. 

A day or two after, an onion was brought in to 
‘is by a child, as another fat, round flower-baby 
‘or us to plant. I had some difficulty in making 
‘he children see the difference, but finally, cutting 

© Onion open, I blinded their eyes and let them 
smell first the flower bulb and then the onion bulb. 
\n hour or two later, one of the little girls spoke | 
!) an irritated, petulant voice to her neighbor, who | 

id accidental 'y knocked over her blocks. 

‘Look out!” said the little one on the other side 
of her, “or you’ll have an onion voice soon!” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 














Fresh | 
Food 


will be spoiled by 
absorbing the taste 
and smell of other 
foods, unless prop- 
erly isolated. 


The “Odorless” 
Refrigerator 


will keep food as long with as little ice 
as any other refrigerator, and it will | 
keep food pure. There are many kinds 
of refrigerators, but only one 


O:d-oorbe-ses: 


If you have no refrigerator or if the one you 
have is old or unsatisfactory, write for our 
Catalogue F. Do not delay sending for catalogue 
even if you do not care to buy now. It is to 
your interest to investigate. 

THE KEYSER MFG. CO., - CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Oak Refrigerators 
in the World. 

















Minute Gelatine 
Dissolves immediately 

in boiling water or milk. 
NO SOAKING REQUIRED. © 
Contents of each pack- 4~ 
age divided into four « 
envelopes, each mak- 
ing one pint, each 
package making 
One-Half Gallon of 
Clear, Firm Jelly. 
If your grocer 
hasn’t it we’ll 
send full-sized 
package by mail for 


13 cents. 5 
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; Minute Tapioca 
; Requires no soaking, and has revolu- 
tionized the use of tapioca. It is ready for 
» instant use and cooks quickly. 


Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book 
sent for 2-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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ILLIONS of feet are made 

unhappy by shoes that 

are skimped. To squeeze a 

dime out of the cost of mak- 

ing, the soles are narrower 

than the feet, and the uppers 
pinch in a dozen spots. 


Pingree Shoes 


are generous shoes; there is 
of everything — no 
you need— but 


plenty 
more than 


enough ! 


SOLD AT FIRST-CLASS STORES 
and cost, according to fineness, 
from $3 to $5 for the men’s and 
the women’s. Children’s cost from 
$1.50 to $2.50. The genuine are 
stamped on soles 

“ Pincree & Situ.” 


««GLORIA,”’ 
$3.50 for Women, 


* GOVERNOR,” 


$4 for Men, 


+ COMPOSITE,”’ 


$3 for Women, 


Are all ‘“*Pingree made’’ and THE 
BEST SHOES IN THE WORLD 
FOR THESE PRICES—genuine 
ones are always so stamped. 

** Pingree Shoe Talk*’ 
zs just off the press, and a most 
interesting booklet. It's fr to- 
gether with a Clever Souvenir. 


PINGREE & SMITH, 
Est. 1866. Detroit. 
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beautiful 


adjusted to 


to all ages 


= years old. 
Position for Sitting. 


Two Vehicles in One 


AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 

For both indoor and outdoor use. Don’t buy a 
cradle or crib, use this Go-Cart for baby’s naps. If 
baby is ill there’s nothing so soothing as to be gen- 
tly wheeled across the floor in this rubber-tired cart. 
It’s the most popular baby’s vehicle of the day. 
You see them everywhere. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Dann Go-Cart. 
Send 2cent stamp for full Tlustrated Catalogue. 


RATTAN MFG. CO., 552 State St., New Haven, Ct. 








position. Ada 


THE DANN 


Patent Adjustable 


 GO-CART. 


One moment a 
light, jaunty Go- 
Cart, the next a 
Baby 
Carriage. Quickly 
any 
pted 
rom 
young babe to 6 








is the sweet-toned 


. Spenel Music 


rey Organ 


The world’s best musi- 
cians have endorsed it. 
Catalogue free. e 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


DEATH OF GENERAL JOUBERT.— Gen. 
Piet Jacob Joubert, commandant-general of 
the Transvaal forces and Vice-President of the 

South African Republic, died at 

Pretoria, from illness, March 

27th. He was about 68 years 

old. He had long been active 
both in civil and military affairs. 

He organized the army of the 
. Transvaal, and led it in person 

not only fh the present war, but 

in the earlier war, when he 

commanded the Boers who 

defeated the British troops at 
Majuba Hill. His courage, skill and fairness 
won for him the respect of his enemies as well 
as the confidence of his countrymen. 





Generac JOuBERT. 


Tue “Loup BIL,” relating to second-class 
mail-matter, reached a vote in the House of 
Representatives, March 22d, after three days’ 
debate. The bill, which was framed by Repre- 
sentative Loud, of California, was intended to 
curtail the abuse of mail privileges by restrictions 
upon the publications carried at second-class 
rates. The House voted, 148 to 96, to recommit 
the bill, with amendments; which action is 
recognized as a defeat of the measure. | 

THE “OPEN DooR” IN Cur A.—Secretary | 
Hay submitted to Congress March 27th the 
correspondence with Great Britain, France, | 
Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan respecting | 
the maintenance of “an open door” in China. | 
The result of this correspondence was that the | 
governments addressed agreed to give equal | 
treatment to the citizens of all nations, in customs | 
duties, navigation charges, and transportation | 
tariffs on railways within any so-called “spheres 
of influence’ or leased territory which they may | 
have in China. Vested interests are not to be | 
disturbed, and the Chinese treaty tariff is to 
apply to all merchandise. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL QuESTION.—There is 
a general desire for a decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine the 
question whether the new island possessions are 
a part of the United States, or its property. It 
was thought that a suit brought by a New York | 
firm of importers to recover duties paid on Puerto | 
Rican goods might furnish a basis for the desired 
interpretation ; but this suit has been halted by 
the refusal of the lower court to grant the injunc- 
tion which was applied for. A case has now 
arisen at San Francisco, occasioned by the 
collection of tonnage dues on vessels from 
Hawaii, in the same manner as from foreign 
countries, which may afford an opportunity for 
the settlement of the broad constitutional question. | 


PROGRESS IN CuBA.—Mr. Root, Secretary | 
of War, recently visited Cuba, and held confer- 
ences with the officials and leading citizens of 
the island. He assured them that the United 
States would carry out its pledge to preserve the 
independence of the island, and he sought their 
codperation in the establishment of improved 
civil institutions. Under General Wood’s ad-| 
ministration there is already great improvement 
both in public administration and industrial 
activity. The latest innovation is the creation 
of an island treasury on the American model. 
Municipal elections are to take place in May. 

DEATHS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—To correct 
exaggerated reports regarding the loss of life 
among American troops in the Philippines, the 
War Department has published a sunimary, 
which shows that the mortality from all causes, 
from the beginning of the American occupation 
of the islands, June 1, 1898, to February 17, 1900, 
was 1525. This is at the rate of 74 deaths a 
month for the entire period. 

THE FOREIGN TRADE of the United States 
is reaching very large figures. The exports in | 
February were the largest on record for that 
month. For the eight months ending with Feb- 
ruary, the exports amounted to nearly $920,000,- 
000, and the “balance of trade” in favor of the 
United States was $365,000,000. During this 
same period, the exports of manufactures were | 
double those of the corresponding period four | 
years ago, and there was a similar increase in 
the imports of crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing processes. American manufacturers 
sold in foreign markets $62,000,000 mofe of their 
products than in the corresponding period of 1899. 

Recent DEATHS.—Gen. Sir Edward Wood- 
gate, who was wounded at the 
Battle of Spion Kop January 
24th, died from his wounds, 
March 23d. He was 54 years 
old, and served in the Abys- 
» sinian expedition of 1868, the 
Ashanti War of 1873-4 and 
the Zulu War of 1879, and 
afterward in the West Indies 

TRS and in India.—Field-Marshal 
Genera. woooate. Sir Donald Martin Stewart 
of the British army, died at Algiers, March 26th. 











or accountant. 





| for the Cure of Stammering. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Does your father make you 
take care of his Bicycle Lamp? 
If so, make him get 


The Majestic 
For it’s the easiest lamp 
To Fill— because the carbide 
pot is marked so the quantity 

of carbide is easily gaged. 

To Light — because the water- 
feed is perfectly controlled 
by a lever. 

To Clean — because the reflec- 

tor and its glass protector are 

removable by simply pressing 

a button. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE and 
give it to him. 

























| IT RULES THE RULERS. 

| Eleven of the sovereigns of Europe have ordered the 
| great Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary sent to 
the 3 } months, Send to 32 Lafayette 
| Place, N, ¥., copy. of The Literary Digest, 
| giving full Seavelaen of this Dictionary. 


BICYCLES vance, Prive ot xan in ae 
peu Garect to anyone and eed as representeu 


oo : one refunded, Save aoe praca profits and geta 
whee at rock bottom wholesale 








t greates 
ever offered; in lots ot 
one or more at $14.85 


<4} $35 ‘‘Arlington”’ $16.50 
$40 4 $18.50 
$50 oe $21.50 


and the best th: 5 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 
Illustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

| 162 W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, Il. 





WALL PAPER 
See our samples before placing "ac order. 
Agents wanted everyw: 
KAYSER & ALLMA 
1214-16 Market Street, Peldctpale, Pa. 





you pay acent 


before y: 
ELS, best makes, $11 to $20 


“1900 MOdE 13 
pod ELS, ain Be de, $8 to $ 


i) 
Whee and $10. 
Wheels, $8. 8 $5, $6 Sale. Writefor 
Art Catalogue and List. 
KE MON. MEY fast and it 
our representative in your town. 
obtain FREE USE a 
introduce them, or can 
BICYCLE distributing cat- 
es 4 us. Get our _mpecian offer 
inducements to agents. 


LE CO. Dept. 13 C, Chicago. 











LEARN TO WRITE 
And Write Well 


will help you to get that sit- 
uation as a correspondent 


Always Use the Best 
STEEL PENS, 


Spencerian. 














pen wry 
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%”) ‘ Gov. of Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, ‘ayor 
eo} Of Detroit; Rev. Ro Stuart MacArthur, 
: z D., Pastor Calvary Bapt. Church; 


The Lowis Phono-Metric Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


The only building ever erected at any time dur- cpastvety for 


ing the worie 8 history exclusively as an institution this 


STAMMERING 


Our new Institute provides accommodations 
for one hundred students. Surroundings CUR ED 
home-like, moral and pm me. Facilities 


for =eens wee 
Refer b 4 perms ssion to Hon, H. 8. Pin, 
¢ 


. D., LL. D. 
New York City; Prof. Thos. C. Truebl 
Univ. of Mich., "ian Arbor, Mich. Endorsed 
also by hundreds of graduates from all parts 
of the United States and ——— ddi- 


ment of Stammerin, 
instructi 
wat free | 1- — pt 2 for 6 cts. in stamps Geo. Andrew Lewis, 


8 
t The 4 --.* ” a monthly paper ex- more than 20 yrs. 


of Detroit, the most beautiful 
THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIC INSTITUTE, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


where. 


e book, “The Origin a and Treat- ; 
ing ” the largest and most 
its kind ever published, 
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A COMPLETE COUR 


ae ete., by mail. Success ecsured energetic pupils. 
Course, Metropolitan Business College, 14 Monroe St., Chicago. 


BOYS and GIRLS ! 
Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, (a; 
eta or Bracelet or any other of « 
long list of premiums by selli R 
18 of our fast-selling ocart an i 
Stick Pins at 10c. ea 
also give other valuable premiun, 
for selling more than 18 pins. 
Write to us at once and we 
send you samples from whic) 
take orders, and our illustrat 
Premium_Jast with full expla: 
tions. We pay all postage on » 
and premiums. 

N CLTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mas 


“DO NOT 
STAMMER.” 


Cures representing 

four continents. 

“The cure was ver rapid 
and truly wonderful. 

Hon. John Wanamaker. 
*Eminently successful 
in his curt of stammering.” 
Geo. W. Childs. . 


Sond for new illustrated 








































TITUTE, Spring ring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Established inst. Edwin 8S. Johnston, Founder and Presi- 
dent, who cured himself after stammering forty years 


Please mention The Youth’s Companion when writing. 
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; Baby will 

Day and Night amuse him 
nef rest and sleep as nature 


intended, with little of moth- 
er’s care, when he has a 


COMBINED Baby Jumpe r 
ax» Rocking Chair 


Physicians 












recommend pat 
t Je c.28 
it. 1897 
Parents and 
* Nov.11 
appreciate 98. 
it. 


When baby moves, the 
jumper puts it to sleep 
again. an be instantly 
changed from a bed to a 
chair. Makes a perfect 
rocking-chair when bab 
outgrows the Jumper. 
Nursery Necessitythe year 

round. Prac ~ 44 Sade. 
structible. Easily 
A Fctore Seok that Pelle ‘all about it sent Sree se reanest. 
ASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 16, Muncie, Ind. 
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It costes no more 
to apply paints that 
wear 56 years than to 
put on paints that last 
only 2 years. Patton’s Sun 
Proof Paints are all-weather 
proof—guaranteed for 5 
years. Write for the Sun 
Proof Paint book and helps 
to color selection. Liberal 
inducement and agency to 


ers. 
JAS. E. PATTON €0., 
213 Lake St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 












Ask also for a sample copy who d for 





rsons who stammer. Every person answering 
. will receive free a pony | illustra i A souvens 


summer city in Ameri: 





WHY PAY $60% MORE 


for a surrey than is actually necessary? If th at ah a job ass good oom 8 
a amount n comm 


dealer or agent he will charge you about | 
Buy direct from our factory and save it. 


facturers of Vehicles and Harness 4 ‘the cael 


consumer exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 


We make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of har- 
nessand shi sny where for examination, guaran- 
You take no risk, as all our 
‘as to quality, style and finish. 
You have the advantage of 4. largest stock in 


teeing safe delive 
work is guarante 


the country to select from. 


No, 77—Single Sur- 
ft Harness. Price. 
$17.50. Equa 


selling for $10 more. 


or harness of any kind until you Bet . free copy Z ngs an e with 
of our large illustrated catalogue. 

1 to those ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. COMPANY, 

art, Indiana. 
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Silverware, Albums, Clocks, Lace Curtains, Macki 
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NO MONEY debi IRED. 

Just — orders among your friends for 
AKER’S TEAS, COFFEES, 

EXTRACTS, STARCH, SOAP, ETC. 


END orders ten dollars’ worth at a preg ond you will receive for your work a 
“Gypsy Queen” or “Gypsy King” Picrete. The “You 
ght boys = girls. Any one can do the 
work. Hundreds of ladies in all paste of the United States send orders regularly. 
lver Watches, Gold Rings, Cameras, Furniture, 
all Goods, Games, Express Wagons, Air 
Vases, Lemonade | 7 Cutlery, 
ntoshes, Rugs, Bo 3 CO 
Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


W. C. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 4) 
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This is a genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
ee Stem - Setting. 


forBoys 
and Girls 





mission. 





Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 1ocents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
Send for Premium List. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 
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This cut is about Half actual Size. 





The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by usia¢ 
Edison see ords on the P honograph. 
-rices from $7.50 to $100 
Catalogues from all P’ honograph Dealers 














21 YEARS hy 
experience has produced | 


bicycles. For Old and 


Young, twelve styles, 


$20 to $35 | 
Send tor catalog hi 
American Bicycle Co. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES carr. CHICAGO | 
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AN EFFORT WILL BE MADE this summer 
to ascertain definitely the fate of Andrée, by | 
following a clue that is thought to be important. | 
in September last, a buoy bearing a metal plate 
with the words, “Andrée’s Polar Expedition,” 
engraved thereon, was picked up on the north 
coast of Prince Charles Foreland. It was recog- | 
nized as the buoy in which Andrée was to place a | 
message, and drop it after he had passed the pole. 
It was empty, and scientists have inferred from 
that fact that, since it could not have floated 
from the pole to Prince Charles Foreland, and 
since no reason was apparent why it should be 
thrown out, it was merely a fragment of the 
general wreckage of the balloon. It is supposed 
that more will be discovered by the searching- 
party, and it is hoped, more light thrown upon 
what Sir Martin Conway calls “this mysterious 


tragedy of exploration.” 





FieHtine Hatin with ARTILLERY.—In | 
Styria, and in the country around Brescia in | 
northern Italy, the vineyards are protected 
against hail-storms in a most warlike manner. | 
About three years ago Burgomaster Moritz Stiger | 
of Styria invented a small cannon, having a/| 

funnel fixed upon its mouth, | 
which was discharged at the | 
clouds when hail threatened to | 
fall. The charge used was two 
or three ounces of black pow- 
der, and the effect produced was 
the prevention of the formation 
of hail. Now a new style of 
breech - loading, rapid-fire gun 
has been substituted for Stiger’s 
pattern of cannon, and these 
guns are being placed at 800 
stations in the neighborhood of 
Brescia for the protection of the 
vineyards. The vortex of air 
shot from the gun rises about a mile and a quarter 
from the ground, and its whistling sound is heard 
for a quarter of a minute after the discharge. 

New WEALTH IN MICHIGAN.— At the 
latest annual meeting of the Geological Society 
of America, Prof. I. C. Russell called attention 
to the recent discovery that many of the swamps 
and lakes in the southern peninsula of Michigan 
are rich in calcareous marl, suitable for making 
Portland cement. Although partly composed of 
shells, the Michigan marl is principally a chem- 
ical precipitate which is still being formed. The; 
precise method of its formation is not yet under- 
stood. The supply is practically inexhaustible. | 
Large cement works have lately been constructed, | 
others are in contemplation, and Professor Russell | 
says that Michigan can easily take a leading 
place in that industry. 





CuRIoUsS ORIGIN OF FLAVORS.—Among 
the most remarkable glimpses into hidden corners | 
of nature that recent scientific advance has | 
afforded are the frequent discoveries of micro- | 
organisms in unexpected places, where they | 
produce phenomena heretofore supposed to arise 
from other causes. For instance, Dr. A. Petter- | 
sen of Upsala, Sweden, has ascertained that in 
preparations of meat and fish containing, for | 
purposes of preservation, salt to the amount of 
15 per cent., micro-organisms grow luxuriantly, | 
and he concludes that the flavors and odors that | 
are peculiar to various salt conserves are due 
to fhe micro-organisms with which they are | 
crowded. 





A Fry Dancr.—Morris Gibbs describes— 
what probably thousands of our readers have 
observed—the very curious hovering, or dancing, 
habit of a species of two-winged flies, which 
assemble in groups of from 20 to 100 or more, 
in some spot sheltered from the wind, and indulge 
in a fantastic dance for hours at a time. * The 
motions consist of alternate rising and falling in 
periods of a few seconds, and over a distance 
varying from one to four feet. The insects seem | 
to become so interested in their sport, if sport it 
is, that they cannot be driven away from one 
another, but immediately re-form their companies 
when disturbed. Many species of insects have 
the habit of hovering in the air, some in parties 
only and some singly. | 

A Writing TELEPHONE.—Monsieur Dus- 
saud, a French inventor, has combined a phono- 
graph with a telephone in such a manner that a 
message spoken into the telephone is impressed 
upon a wax register at the receiving end, in case 
the person to whom it is addressed happens to | 
be absent. The registered message can at any 
time be turned into speech by setting the phono- 
graph in operation. A similar device has been 
employed in Germany by another inventor, Herr 
Poulsen. 

To Cuntivate Netrries.—The fact that 
hettle fibre has of late been found to produce | 
the finest tissues obtainable from any vegetable 
Source, has led to a project in Germany to intro- 
‘luce the cultivation of nettles in the Kamerun 
region of Africa. If the experiment is successful, 
the enterprise will be undertaken on a large scale 
in connection with the weaving industries. 
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MEKEEL STAMP Co., Century 
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Dainty Desserts 


Variety in desserts adapted to 
| children is a problem always. 


| CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


| is susceptible of preparation in many 


Lustre Wool 
Material. 


Stylish garments perfectly made 
from our many different materials, 


TO YOUR ORDER 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 


“ TAILOR- good and healthful ways. Try this one: 
MADE Take two cups of warm Cream of Wheat por- 
FINISH.” ridge; add one cup of milk, stir until smooth; 

add one-half cup of sugar; one beaten egg; one 

Ask your dealer to see an assortment of our goods. table spoon full of butter; one-half cup of raisins; 
Don’t let him sell you flavor to suit. Bake about 20 minutes. 

“SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD.” Ask your grocer to show you the 


really fine gravures which we issue, 





We weave and finish all goods we sell. Our t which vi ' h 
own tailors make them into garments. Hence, any one oF which views 0 nort west- 
we guarantee all our productions. Address ern scenery you can have with two 


packages of Cream of Wheat. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GEORGE MERRITT & CO., 


(Woollen Manufacturers, ) 
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OF reinforcements 
we have made a 
special study, and re- 
sults have shown that 
we have solved the 
problem.‘*Lap-brazed”’ 
visible joints are the 
strongest known in 
bicycle construction. 
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804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 


AS THE PUREST AND BEST COMPLEXION POWDER IN AMERICA. DO YOU KNOW 
OF ANY OTHER THAT HAS BEEN SO EXTENSIVELY USED FOR SO MANY YEARS? 
aaa 

At Your Request we will send Free, a sample of this famous powder and a booklet 
containing portraits of eight beautiful women of history, with short descriptive article 
about each. It also contains twenty-eight portraits of beautiful women of to-day. 

THE J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., 
396 Broadway, New York, or St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Bicycle Co., 


Gormully & Jeffery 


Sales Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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||| EVERY 


GENUINE REMENTZ 


1 ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


| 






'l | Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
|] | ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 
wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 
et a new one without charge in case a genuine 
REMENTZ button is damaged from any cause. 
Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 
Jresses. Sold by all jew 
ellers. The Story of a 


Collar Button free on 
request. 

















KREMENTZ & CO., 








SPHE 
EASY 
VAIST 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


MOTHERS SEE their worth 
and the children FEEL it. 
ee 
is a matter of 

health and com- 
fort with the children, andof cost, wear 
and wash with the mothers. E Z 
Waists are made entirely of knitted 
fabric, even to the straps, so there is 
no drawing on little shoulders or 
straining of garments. Their strength 
is a yielding strength. Buttons don't 
come off. 

Worn at all seasons—always keeps 

soft — always one price — sizes 2 to 13 


years. 
Dealers Everywhere. 


25 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., New York, N. Y., 
Wholesale Agents. 349 Broadway. 
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BOYS’ WAIST. 
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33 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 








Mamma won't care! | 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
























































Uncle Sam’s Choice. 


Now Speare’s Paint Man has painted 
the interior of the frigate Constitution—the 
famous ‘‘ Old Ironsides’’ — with Asdestine. 

Uncle Sam has adopted Asédestine for his 
navy. Why? Aséestine is fireproof. Now think 
what this means in a war-ship. Asbestine can be 
scrubbed and will not be injured when washing 
down the decks. Asdestine never turns yellow, but 
remains a brilliant white. Asdestine is easily carried, 
keeps indefinitely, and is ready for instant use by 
mixing with cold water. Asdestine costs 75% less 
than oil paints. For these reasons, Asbestine is carried in 
stock at all the navy-yards, and every cruising war-ship has 
on board a supply of Aséestine. Do not these qualities 
recommend Aséestine to you? 

Asbestine is a dry powder. Add cold water, and you have a fireproof 
and weatherproof paint that any one canapply. Costs 14 as much as oil 
paint. Comes in white for inside, and white and 16 colors for outside. Ask 
your dealer for it, or -end for color-card “ Y,” applied sample and price-list. 
THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 
74 John St., N.Y. 9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 105 Upper Thames St., London. 

































































The Standard Acetylene 
Gas Cycle Lamps. Their 
great success is due to the 
patented system of gas gen- 
eration which secures a 
steady bright white light 
Of your dealer for $3.00 
each, or we will send them 
express prepaid at this price. 
Our Booklet—SOLAR 
| SYSTE M—sent free. 


THE BADGER BRASS MPG. 
COM! 
| Box 125. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. } 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find — hame on our 


| 
| 


books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
ssrangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


0 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass.’ 








of her efforts, and paid not the slightest attention 
| to them. 


scrubbing was done. Now Jack could manipulate 


THE YOUTH’S 


pretext of feeding the other dogs outside, she got | Twenty-five cents invested in Rubifoam may save 


him out, but he soon learned the deceptive nature |Much embarrassment, many pains and a dentist's 
hom, Sut ! service. Sold everywhere at 2 cents a bottle. (Ade. 
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On one occasion, when she had him outside, 
she fastened the door to keep him out till her 


that latch when the door was not fastened, and | 
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furiously did he rattle it on this occasion. Finding | 
he could not open the door in the usual way, this 
clever dog went to the wood-pile, and seizing a 
large billet in his mouth, brought it for use as a 
battering-ram. So hard did he pound that Mary 
feared the panel would give way, and in despera- 
tion opened the door. 

Thereupon Jack proudly marched into the 


kitchen with the stick of wood in his mouth, | OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


walked sedately to the wood-box and deposited 





his burden therein, and then coolly stretched | g 


himself out on the floor where he would be the | 
biggest nuisance. 

This proved too much for Mary. She went into 
the study, and in her native Cree language vigor- | 
ously described Jack’s tricks, ending with the | 


declaration that she was sure the spirit of evil | 


was in the dog. | 

While not fully accepting the last statement, her | 
master thought it time to interfere, and deter- | 
mined to make use of the dog’s love for the four- | 
year-old boy of the house to cure him of his ill 
Vehavior. 

“Eddie, go and tell that naughty Jack he must 
stop teasing Mary,” said Mr. Young. “Tell him | 
his place is not in the kitchen, and he must keep | 
out of it.” 

The little fellow trotted off to the kitchen, and 
seizing the big dog by one of his ears, promptly 
scolded him for molesting Mary, ending with, | 
“Get up and come with me, you naughty dog!” 

Jack obeyed, as he always obeyed Eddie, and | 
was led into the study, to the great wolfskin mat | 
on which he generally slept. | 

“Now, Jack, you keep out of the kitchen!” com- | 


manded the child; and to a remarkable extent the 


IMAGINARY ILLS. 


T is probably within bounds to | 
say that a large proportion, | 
if not fully one-half, of the 
troubles which afflict mankind 
are wholly imaginary, or at 
least greatly exaggerated. A 
considerable part of every 
physician’s practice consists 
in the treatment of minor ail- 
ments, and of diseases which 
exist only in his patients’ 
imagination. 

If this were all, and the only result of too much | 
introspection and notice of supposed symptoms 
were to increase the physician’s income, there 
would not be so much to be said against it. But 
unfortunately, imaginary diseases cause a great | 
deal of suffering—as much as, if not more than, | 
the real troubles of which they are the counterfeits. | 

There are few more wretched objects than the 
confirmed hypochondriac, whose days and nights | 
are spent in counting his pulse, looking at his 
tongue, noticing every flutter in his chest or little 
shooting pain in his head, and reading medical 
books and the circulars of quacks. | 

Such a man is perhaps more to be pitied than 
the victim of fatal disease; for while he may live 
longer, his life is so barren of happiness as to be 
scarcely worth the having. 

There is almost no disease which one who makes 
a constant study of every little unusual sensation 
cannot imagine himself to have, but heart-disease | 
is perhaps the one oftenest simulated. It is so | 
easy to count the pulse and to imagine queer | 
sensations in the chest, and the rhythm of the 
heart-beats changes under such slight provoca- 
tion, especially if there is a little indigestion, that 
nothing is simpler than to imagine oneself the 
subject of some serious disease of this organ. 

The habit is thus formed of watching one’s 
symptoms; and once formed, it is most difficult to 
overcome. 

The best protection against the acquiring of 
sueh a habit is education in childhood. Parents 
should never appear solicitous, nor take notice of 
every little ache or pain with which a child runs 
to its mother. A sharp stitch in the side does not 
always mean pneumonia, nor a stomach-ache 
appendicitis, and children should be taught to 
disregard little discomforts. If a child is given a 
very light supper and put to bed when it com- | 
plains, it will soon learn not to exaggerate small | 
ills. 

Real sickness usually makes its presence known 
by unmistakable signs, and there is slight danger 
that a manly disregard of minor ailments, and a 
refusal to be frightened by them, will lead to the 
neglect of any really serious trouble. 
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DIDN’T LIKE INDIANS. 


The Rev. Egerton R. Young had a dog that was | 
afflicted with race prejudice. Although a mis- | 
sionary’s dog, says Mr. Young, in the Popular | 
Science Monthly, Jack had no love for the Indians | 
amongst whom his master was living, and when a | 
new Indian servant-girl, called Mary, was installed | 
in the kitchen, Jack, who was a fine, big St. 
Bernard, proceeded to act according to his preju- 
dices rather than according to his training. 

He soon discovered that Mary’s greatest zeal | 
was displayed over her kitchen floor. All her | 
spare time was spent in scrubbing it. Here was 
his opportunity. He would wait until the floor 





was immaculately clean, and then walk in over it | 


with his feet as dirty as tramping in the worst | 
places outside could make them. 

At other times he would plunge into the lake, 
and instead of shaking himself dry on the rocks, 
which had been his custom hitherto, would reserve | 
that operation for the middle of Mary’s spotless 
floor. 

Sometimes, when his observant eyes told him 
that Mary was about to begin scrubbing, he would 
deliberately stretch himself in a prominent place 
on the floor, and doggedly, although without growl- 
ing or biting, resist all efforts to make him move. 
Once or twice, by some stratagem, such as the 


| shock came. 
| out of the house, for to walk was all but 


| 


order was obeyed. Jack did not like Indians, | 
but he did like Eddie, and race prejudice had to | 
succumb to his love for a little child. 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Yokohama and the neighboring Tokyo are said | 
to have about fifty earthquake shocks a year. | 
Most of them are insignificant, but now and then | 
comes one of a different sort. In 1891 the Japan | 
Mail described the experience of a man who had | 
witnessed the terrible earthquake at Gifu. 

He had just finished dressing when the first | 
He crawled and same himself 

mpossible. 
The next moment, so highly strung were his nerves, 
he burst into Fahy at seeing the remarkable 


way in which a girl was moving down the garden | 
path, stepping high in the air, as it seemed. | 

Then, looking over his shoulder, he saw a great 
and ancient temple which he had been adm ring 
the previous day, leap into the air and fall in 
dreadful ruin. 

Looking again to his front, he saw the whole 
town in an instant swept away before his eyes, 
and out of the great cloud of dust came a scream- 
ing, gesticulat ng, wildly frantic crowd of men, 
women and children, rushing hither and thither 
they knew not where, for refuge from the grea’ 
destruction which had come upon them. 


ODD USE FOR A BALLOON. 


Everybody knows that the dust and grime of a 
city put it at a disadvantage as a place in which 
to do laundry work. The clear air of the country 
is missing, and the drying linen cannot be satis- 
factorily bleached. 


It is reported that an a ge pe Parisian 
iouadsy company has solved the problem of 
bleaching linen in the city as effectually as it can 
be done in the country. It has hit on the idea of 
en linen by balloon. 

A few hundred feet above the earth the atmos- 
phere is nearly as pure over the city as in the 
cen hong oy and it is in this higher region that 
the linen is dried by the aid of a captive balloon. 

The linen is attached bamboo frames and 
sent up, a considerable quantity being taken at 
each ascent. There are about six ascents in a 
day. An extra charge of from five to fifty centimes, 
or from one to ten cents, is charged for each article. 





HE MISSED IT. 


Even a painful disease may afford its possessor | 
some crumbs of comfort. | 


Mr. B., after having been afflicted for ten or 
twelve years with chronic rheumatism, was per- 
suaded to try the medicinal baths at a famous | 
health resort, and as the result of two months’ | 
treatment, he came home cured. | 

“Your husband looks like a new man,” said a | 
neighbor, conversing with Mrs. B. about it after- 
ward. “He must be one of the happiest of human | 
= after all his years of suffering.” | 

“Well, I don’t know,” she replied. “He seems | 
kind o’ glum and unhappy. 


e hasn’t anythin; 
to talk about now.” . | 


TWO FUNERALS. 


“Is the Rev. Mr. Brown at home?” asked a 
stranger, confronted by a smiling Irish maid at 
the parsonage door. 

“No, sorr, he is attinding a widding,” answered 


the maid. | 
“Can you tell me when I shall be likely to find | 





| him?” asked the caller. 


“Well, sorr,” was the smiling reply, “I don’t | 
know just whin he’ll be back, for he has another | 
funeral to attind afther, and the both will delay | 
him some time, scrr!” 


. ad | 


VERY\ SULTRY. | 


The elder Dumas knows how to say one thing | 
while seeming to say another. } 


Arriving one hot day at his son’s house, he 
dropped into a chair in the tiny garden, in the 
hope of catching a little breeze. But none came. | 
_ “Alexandre! Alexandre!” he called to his son 
in the house. “Open the windows, I beseech you, 
and let a little air into the garden!” 
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Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 








Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 











Importers. y : y Retailers. ; 
CULS = 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS, COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY, ‘ 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS, HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS, FINE FURNITURE, SEWING 
MACHINES, BICYCLES, CAMERAS, BOOKS, 
GROCERIES, ETC., ETC. 


Ay 





A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Spring Goods Free to 
Out-of-Towners. #2 ® B® & & 











handsome catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fash- 

ions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. It is 
a very useful book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, 
for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion centre in America, 
and enables him or her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at the 
regular New York prices, which means at times a great saving. 


~-___<- 
Our Spring Edition Now Ready. 
IF YOU WANT A COPY SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AS SOON 


AS YOU READ THIS, FOR THE EDITION IS LIMITED AND 
WILL GO QUICKLY. Mention this paper. 


~_-><—- 
H. O'Neill & Co., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


FE VERY Spring and every Fall we issue free-to out-of-town applicants a 
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A MAN® seco “oe 
COLUMBIA nuns sictass °75, *60 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES, . 
Are Built upon Lines which Contribute to 
the Graceful Appearance of the Rider ..... 


THE COLUMBIA LOOP FRAME is original with us, and has the endorsement of being 
widely copied by other makers. 

To-day women devote as much care and thought to their cycling costumes as they give to 
their gowns for other occasions. Select a bicycle which is in keeping with this idea. 

Columbia Bevel Gear Chainless Bicycles for women insure advantages which are at once 
apparent There is nothing to entangle the skirt, nothing to interf with the quick: possi- 
ble mount or dismount from either side. High rigidity of frame has been secured without 
depriving the rider of necessary room for the skirt. 

COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE, applicable to both Chainless and Chain models, enables 
the woman rider to enjoy the pleasure of coasting without fear of accident. It reduces the 
fatigue of long distance rides. It does not wear or strain the running parts of the machine. 
Price, $5.00 Fitted to bicycles of former years of almost any make, at reasonable prices. 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 
Chain Wheels,-$50, $35, $30, $25. 


Columbia and Stormer Catalogues free from any Columbia or Stormer dealer, or by mail for 2c. stamp each. 
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Famous Wheat Fields. 


HEAT grown in the Red River Valley of the North, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, contains more gluten, 

more phosphates, more health-giving strength sustaining quali- 
It is hard 
and makes better bread than Winter wheat. 


ties than wheat grown anywhere else in the world, 
Spring wheat, 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is made from this hard Spring wheat, grown in the Red River 
Not from any 
or all of this wheat, but from the choicest of it, is Pillsbury’s 
In short, the wheat from which Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour is made is the choicest product of the most famous 


Valley of the North, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Best Flour made. 


wheat producing soil in the world. 


Grocers everywhere sell Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Ask yours for book of Pillsbury Recipes—FREE. 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLourR MIL.Ls Co., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAKERS ALSO OF PILLSBURY’S VITOS AND PILLSBURY’S OATS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ie Resta 
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FREE FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 


Br L. FRANK BAUM 


Superb Full-Page Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish 


The most delightful of all children’s books. The old, familiar nursery rhymes 
charmingly retold and elaborated into tales of surpassing interest to children. 
tter entertainment than the jingles on whic h it is founded.” — Boston Transcript. 
“ A world of entertainment for the little ones.” —Chicago Evening Post. 
“ Will surely keep the children happy.”—S¢. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Cut the three bears from one Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food package and send 8 cents 
in stamps to pay for mailing, got we will send you, free, Vol. I., containing History of 


Mother Goose and I .ittle Boy Blu 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL “CO. Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





























9 SHAVING 


SOAP 








Feel of it! 
‘It’s as soft and thick 
as the richest cream.’’ 


For the Toilet. 





Pure and Good. 


A soap that for half a century has proved the safest, purest and most satis- 
factory for the FACE, must be good for the hands and the rest of the body. 

The same qualities — the soft, deliciously creamy, permeating lather, 
the soothing and refreshing effect upon the skin, its delicate, invigorating 
odor, peculiarly fit Williams’ Shaving Soap for Toilet use, and make it at 
once the purest, safest and most delightful of TOILET soaps. 

Thousands of families have used no other soap for years, preferring 
Williams’ Shaving Soap to the choicest imported soaps, and buying it (in 
round cakes) by the box for TOILET and BATH. 

Many physicians recommend it in cases where only the purest, most 
delicate and neutral soap can be used. If you have never used William’s 
Shaving Soap for the Toilet, a genuine Luxury awaits you. 

Trial tablet for 2c. stamp to pay postage! 

Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard, and in the form 
of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by druggists and 
perfumers all over the world. 


To Lovers of the 





LONDON. 
PARIS. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLasTonsury, Conn., U.S. A. ee 











THIS CHAIR IS COVERED WITH 


PANTASOTE 


Exactly Resembles Fine Morocco 





—but will outwear it, and 
costs half as much. 


+ 


WATERPROOF—CREASE PROOF 
STAIN PROOF—CERM PROOF. 


This handsome material does not crack or 
peel, does not rot, never gets sticky, never 
molds, has norodor, is difficult to deface, 
contains no rubber or cellulose, will 
not burn, is always flexible. 

Tested for six years by 
leading railways, steam- 
ship lines, carriage 
builders and furniture 
makers with unquali- 
fied success. 

The Prince of Wales’ 
and the German Em- 
peror’s yachts are up- 
|  holstered throughout 
with Pantasote. 

Neither water, sun 
nor frost affect it. 

The U. S. Govern- 
ment has adopted it for 
all ambulance uphol- 
stering. 

Received the Highest 

Medal and Diploma at 

the recent Philadelphia 
Export Exposition. 

Made in all standard colors, in plain leather 
grains or handsome embossed patterns. 


ENOUGH TO COVER A DINING-CHAIR SENT FOR 25 CTS. 


SAMPLE FREE! 6x15 
and your upholsterer’s name 





IN STAMPS. 


inches sent for two-cent stamp 


and address 
CAUTION.—The success of Pantasote has produced many imitations. 
Don't allow dealers to substitute inferior and often worthless and 


dangerous is on which they make more money. The word 
** PANTASOTE ”’ is stamped on the genuine article. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Seendoey, Dept. A, NEW YORK CITY. 
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All rights secured. 








